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PREFACE. 


IN offering the Frogs of Aristophanes, the third play 
of that celebrated Comedian, which I have now the 
honor of editing, I am encouraged, in laying it before 
my classical readers, and the learned world, by the 
very favorable reception, with which my former efforts, 
as annotator to the Plutus and the Birds, have, so 
far beyond my most sanguine expectations, been dis- 
tinguished by them. An honor not slightly to be 
appreciated, where so many scholiasts of antiquity, and 
such hosts of erudite successors, have preceded my 
humble efforts; which, it must be admitted, have 
served to pioneer my way through the accumulated 
difficulties of language, and obsolete allusions, that 
so often obscure the brightest flashes of his genius, 
render blunt the keenest strokes of satire, and weaken 
the Attic wit, and irresistibly Comic, though often, 
it must be confessed, too farcical humour of his 
sarcastic vein: still such auxiliaries as are generally 
available, are rather calculated to create a conscious 
diffidence, than to inspire a reasonable confidence in 
any fresh attempt at elucidation. And although the 
lights which have preceded us, must necessarily fa- 
cilitate each future endeavour; yet in taking a re- 
trospect of what has already been done by our 
predecessors, and also the very ingenious translations 
which have more recently appeared in our vernacular 
tongue, (familiarizing the English reader with the 
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inimitable spirit of the great original, and as it were 
naturalizing him in our native soil,) we cannot but 
rather shrink from contrasting our backward under- 
takings, with their more Herculean exertions, than 
feel to derive the necessary support from their suc- 
cessful researches. , 

But may not we moderns, without hazarding the 
charge of presumption, lay claim to some credit, in 
selecting, collating, and rejeeting, among the mass of 
conflicting opinions; and of embodying such as have 
appeared to us the most probable constructions and 
definitions ; epitomizing and presenting the most 
striking illustrations from the best authorities (which 
we have been obliged to consult) among the numerous 
commentators of this author, with which all ages 
abound? I trust the successful reception of my former 
attempts offers not too flattering a solution of the 
question, in presuming that we may! And further, 
to avail myself of the trite but pertinent allusion 
in corroboration of the hope; it must be admitted, 
that we moderns, although pigmies in the comparison, 
when elevated on the shoulders of the Giants of 
antiquity, have morally as physically, our comprehen- 
sion proportionably extended, and embrace a commen- 
surate greater multiplicity of facts. This emboldens 
me to trust that even my own inconsiderable efforts 
may not prove irrelevant, in attempting to redeem 
in part the very favorable auspices of my indulgent 
contemporaries. 

The following play is the triumph of nesonil 
satire; and it attacks the Athenians no less in their 
political than their poetical opinions of men, in a strain 
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_ of sarcasm, which perhaps has no parallel but in the 
Satires of Juvenal. The particular design of it was 
to wean the people from their great partiality to the 
compositions of Euripides, who is supposed to have 
died the preceding year. In plot and design, it bears 
a strong resemblance to the celebrated Rehearsal of 
the Duke of Buckingham: and I cannot take leave 
of this subject without paying a compliment due to 
the translations of this play by Mr Frere, the greatest 
living master of the sportive style of poetry, a few 
specimens of which Mr Coleridge has given us in The 
Friend. 

Suffice it, whatever his translators and annotators 
may have done for him, it is admitted by universal 
consent, as well by the contemporaneous authorities 
of the author himself, as by more modern corroborative 
criticism, that his plays exhibit the truest representa- 
tion of Grecian manners, and the best history of the 
Athenian republic of any extant. And who x0 ca- 
pable of judging of the purity of his art, and the 
fidelity of his pictures, as those who lived the nearest 
his own time? whose praise he appears so abundantly 
to have merited, by the inexhaustible fecundity of 
his humour; which, as with a torrent of irresistible 
raillery, overwhelmed all obtrusive vanity, hypocrisy 
and vice. And although what to the more chastened 
ears of modern delicacy, and the refinement of a 
British audience, might frequently appear vulgar, low 
and scurrilous; to the o: woddAoi of an Athenian 
throng, no doubt was highly characteristic, sparkling 
with wit, and well directed strokes of personal 
satire. 
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But while Aristophanes has been thus deservedly 
extolled by his numerous admirers, it is but reasonable 
to be expected'that an author, who so unsparingly 
lashed the follies of his age, and who was so severely 
sarcastic on his contemporaries, must have excited a re- 
taliation in some degree proportioned to his inflictions 
and his great popularity. And here it is not a little 
humiliating to reflect on the uncertainty of human 
celebrity, and on what slight foundations are built 
the most stupendous pretensions of the greatest heroes 
as well as of the greatest bards: when we behold the 
same aspirants to renown no less loudly reviled and con- 
temned by one party, than rapturously and enthusi- 
astically cheered by the rest. And this, perhaps, fell 
more to the lot of Aristophanes, than to the generality 
of candidates; his enemies exploding his scenes for 
their license, coarseness, embarrassed language, and 
every impurity; while his friends as victoriously bear 
him through the contest, and crown him as the Cory- 
pheus of Attic refinement, and of every excellence 
which appertains to the Comic Muse. And it is no 
small triumph to see, among his warmest admirers, the 
divine Plato, assigning the bosom of Aristophanes as 
the mansion and the settled abode of the Graces: 
and Horace himself by his sanction so powerfully con- 
firming his claim. 

Few references are given to Matthie, Hoogeveen, 
Viger, and Bos’s Elipses, as they are in every scholar’s 
hands, and are all fortunate in having good indices. 


H. P. C. 


Swanton Novers, 
NoRFOLK. 








ARGUMENT. 


Baccuvs, out of longing affection for Euripides, is descending 
with his servant Xanthias to hell, bearing a lion’s skin and 
club, with a view to strike terror into those he meets; but 
having first come to Hercules to enquire into particulars 
concerning the roads by which that hero, when he made 
his journey after Cerberus, travelled, and having had a 
short conversation respecting the Tragedians, he sets out 
to execute his purpose. On arriving, however, at the lake 
Acherusia, Xanthias, not being admitted by Charon to his 
boat, because he had taken no share in the sea-fight at 
Arginusse, passes round the lake on foot, while Bacchus pays 
a diobolus and crosses, at the same time scoffing at and 
ridiculing the frogs that are croaking on the passage. But 
after this in hell, affairs being now in hand, the Myste are 
seen in the form of a Chorus dancing on the stage, and 
hymning Tacchus: and Bacchus, with his servant, falls in 
with them. But when those who had before been wronged 
by Hercules lay hold on Bacchus, mistaking him by reason 
of his dress, they (the travellers) are for some time rather 
ludicrously bandied about: at length, however, they gain‘a 
secure retreat, having got round to Pluto and Proserpine. 
Meantime the Chorus of Myst addresses itself to the city 
of Athens, concerning the equalization of the government, the 
restoring their honors to persons in disgrace, and some 
other points. The rest of the Drama, though in unvaried 
metre, is elegantly and pleasingly written. For /schylus 
is introduced by the way, disputing with Euripides on Tra- 
gedy, as the former previously held the first rank in the 
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shades below, and the latter was then laying claim to that 
honor and the Tragic throne. Pluto having constituted 
Bacchus their auditor, each of them advances many argu- 
ments; and, at last, when either party has applied with 
great ingenuity every possible test and mode of examination 
to the other’s poetry, Bacchus, contrary to expectation, 
adjudges the victory to Aschylus, and returns to life with 
him. 

This play is among the very best and most elaborate of 
the author; it was acted in the Lenean festival, in the 
Archonship of Callias, successor to Antigenes. Philonides 
conducted its representation, and gained the first prize; 
Phrynichus the second, by his Muses; and the third Pluto 
by his Cleophon. So greatly was the play admired for its 
parabasis, that, according to Dicearchus, it was acted a 
second time. It does not appear where the scene was laid, 
but most probably at Thebes, Bacchus being a native of 
that place, and visiting Hercules, who was also a Theban. 
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\ / \ , 
vn Ala kat ov ye 
e 7 ‘ \ \ / ) Os Uy 
Uyiawe. ov O€ Ta oTpwuaT avis AapBave. 
\ A 4 
mp kat karabeoOat; | 
/ 
kal Taxéws pevToe wavu. 
~ e , \ , / 
un On0’, ixerevw o, GAAA picOwoai TVA — 





NE. 


AI. 


NE. 


AI. 


NE. 


AT. 


NE. 


Al. 


NE. 
=A. 


Al. 


XA. 
mA. 


Al. 
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Twv exepouevv, Satis ext TovT’ EpxeTat. 150 


, dav 88 ph etpw; 


, > 
TOTE ph aye. 
Kkadws Aéyers. 
\ , 2 ( 

Kail yap Tw’ éxpépovat TovTovi veKpov. 
@ \ t / \ \ (Se 
ovTos, gé Aéyw péevrot, oe TOV TeOvnxoTa 
of / e , 
dvOpwre, Bovrer oxevapt’ eis “Ardou peperv ; 


AIONYZOZ. NEKPOZ. =ANOIAZ. 


> Sf _ 


TOG ATTA; 
TavTi. 
A “ 
Svo Spaypas picOov rereis; 155 
: af 
pa Al’, dAN’ EXaTTOYv. 
€ 4 e ~ ~ e ~ 
vrraye? vpeis THs dou. 
9 4 Ss é 3 aN ~ o 
dvapewvov, w Saovt, éav EvpBwo Ti cor. 
2 A f , \. A / 
ei uy katabnoes Svo Spaxmas, un Stadeyou. 
AaB’ évve’ dBodous. 
dvaBiwny viv madw. 
e A e 4 ) > 4 
WS OEUVOS CO KaTapaTos’ OVK oluweETat; 160 
éyo Badiovpar. 
A . \ Ul 
xXpnoros el Kat yevvadas. 
xwpwpuev emi TO mAoiov. 


AIONYZOS. XAPON. =ANOTAZ. 


‘ ~ 
wor, mapaBadou. 
4 
TouTt Tt €oTl; 
~ , A 4 
Touro Ayuvyn, vy Ala, 
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avtn ‘oriv, iv eppate, kal wrotov y' dpw. 
vn Tov Tlovedw, kaart y’ 6 Xapwv ovToci. 165 
~ s > Ul ~ s 9 / ~ 3 > a 
xaip’, w Xapwv, yatp’, w Xapwv, xaip, w Xapwv. 
tis eis dvamavAas é€k Kak@v Kal wpayyaTwv; 
4 3 A tf 4 Ne v a 
ris ets TO AnOns wediov, 4 ’s dvov moxas, 
i ’s KepBepious, 4 ’s xépaxas, 4 "ri Tatvapov; 
éyo. 
Taxéws uae. 
mov oxnoey Soxeis; 170 
és Kdpaxas dvrws; 
,) \ , “~ 9 4 
vat wa Ala, cov y elvexa. 
wv 
éoBave 6n. 
Wat, devpo. 
~ w 
SovAov ovK ayo, 
EL py vEevaupaynKe THY TEL TwY KpEwP. 
pa tov Al’, od yap GAN’ Ervyov dpbadrmov. 
=e ~ 
ovK ouv mepiOpefer Ota THY Nipvnv KUKAwW; 175 
mou Ont dvapevo ; 
mapa tov Avaivov ior, 
3 ‘ ~ F) 4 
Eml Tals avaravaAais. 
4 
pavOaveis ; 
V4 4 
Tavu pavOavw. 
w# 4 ~ A 9 , 
oiuor Kaxodatuwv, Te Evvervyov Fwy; 
Kal’ éi Kwmrnv. et tis émimAel, orEevdéTw. 
oUTOS, Ti Totes; 
8 Tt wow; TiS addro x’ H 180 
iCw ‘ori xwornv, oiwep éxéNevo'as pe ov; 
r) ~ ”~ 4 
ovx ouv kabede? Ont’ évOadi, yaorpwr; 


1O0U. 
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XA. ov ovv mpoBarei Tw yelpe KaKTeEveis; 
Al. . tov. 
XA. ov un pAvapyoes Exwv, dAX’ advriBas 
éXas mpobupas ; 
Al. KaTa mos Ouvycopat, 185 
amepos, @adarrwros, doadapinos 
@v, etr’ éNavveny ; 
XA. paot’’ dKxovoe yap péAn 
KaANot’, éredav éuBadrns ana€. 
Al. TIVOV : 
XA. Barpaxwv, xixvwv, Oavpacra. 7 
Al, KavraxéAeve 67. 
XA. wor Om, wor Or. 190 


AIONYZOZ. XOPOZ BATPAXON. XAPON. 


XO. BpexexexeE xoak koae. - 
BpexexexéE xoat coat. 
Ayuvaia Konvev TéKva, 
, ef A 
EvvavAov vuvwv Boav 
PbeyEwuel, etynpvv euav dordar, 195 
A \ 
Koaé Koa§g, 
jv dupt Nuoniov Atos 
Aidvucov év Aipvaiow taynoapev, 
nvix’ 6 KpatmaXoxwpos 
Tois tepoiot yuTpoLTe 200 
xwpet Kat’ éudv Téuevos Aawy GyAos. 
BpexexexeE xoak oak. 
Al. éyw O€ y’ adAyelv apxouat 





XO. 


Al. 


XO. 


Al. 


XO. 


Al. 
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Tov dppov, w Kodak Koag. 
BpexexexeE xoak xoa€. 205 
vuiv 3° lows ovdev pédet. 
BpexexexéE xoakt Koa€. 
GAN’ éFoAoiTH av’tao Koa€. 
ovdey yap €or’ GAN’ i} Koa€. 
eikoTws y', W TOAAA TpaTTWD. 210 
€ue yap éorepfav ebAupol Te Moioat, 
A 4 A 
kat kepoBatas Tlav, 
6 kadapopboyya mraiCwv: 
mpooemiTépmerat O 6 Popuxras ’ArdAAwy, 
évexa Sdvaxos, dv vroAvptov 215 
Evvdpov év Nipvais TpEdw. 
Bpexexexe= xoaE Koak. 
éyw O€ pAuKTaivas y’ Exw,; 
€ \ I9Q/ / 
Xu mpwkTos tdter Tada, 
TF 9 a f/f >» » 4 > 7” 
KaT auTik éykuypas €épel 220 
BpexexexéE xoak Koak. 


GNN’ w PtrAwoov yévos ravoacbe. 


XO. parrov pev ovv PbeyEouer@’, et Syror’ ev- 


nro év dpépatow 

jAapuerOa dia KuTeipou 225 
kal pAéw, xaipovres dis 

mTOAVKOAUE Bool péeAEoL, 

i Avs devyovtes duBpov 

Evudpov év BuvOe yxopeiav 

atoAav épleyEapeo Oa 230 
ToupoAvyoradAacpacy. 

BpexexexéE oak xoak. 
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Al. TouTi map vuwv AapBavo. 

XO. dea Tapa mrecoperOa. 

Al. deworepa S eywy’, éAavvwv 235 
et Stapparynoopat. 

' XO. BpexexexeE xoaE xoat. 

Al. oipwCet’* ov yap pot pede. 

XO. dAAa@ pv KexpafoperOa 4’; 
érocov i ddpuyyE av ripwv 240 


xaviavn, St rpépas, 
Bpexexexé~ coat xoak. 


AI. ‘TOUTW yap ov viKHOETE. 
XO. ove MV uas ov TayTws. 
Al. oude pinv umes y’ epe 245 


IQ 4 A 
ouderore’ Kexpatouat yap, 
kav pe S€n, Ot guepas 
pe dén, Oe uépas, 
‘ ~ f ~ A 
éws av Uuwv emikparnow Tov Koa§g, 
4 
BpexexexeE Kode xoaé. 
EuedAov dpa mravoew rol’ Uuas TOU Koa~. 250 
XA. w mave, wave, tmapaBadov Te KwTiw. 
&xBaw’, admddos Tov vaudov. 
Al. éye 64 Ta Bodw. 
‘O Zav6ias, rou =avOias; 4 =avbias; 
jamg 3 ~ 
mA, tau. 


Al. BadiCe Sevpo. 


— ~ 3 > 4 

mA. yaip’, w déomora. 

AI. ti dort tavrav6or; : 

mA. oKoTos Kai BopBopos. 255 


a ‘a 
AI. xareides ody mov Tovs waTpadoias avtobt 
\ , <\ con 
kal Tous émtopKous, ous Edeyev ruiv; 
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A wv 
=A, av © ov; 
AI. vy Tov Noweda ’ywye, cal vuvi 7 dpe. 

3 \ / ral 
aye On, Ti dpaper ; 
oe 4 ~ 
A: mpotévat BéeATIOTA vOV, 
€ « e , 9 € \ / 
WS OUTOS 6 TOTOS éoTLV, OV TA Onpia 260 
A > sf >» 9» a ; 
ta dew’ épack’ éxeivos. 
Al. ws oludEeTat. 
9 € 3 A 
nraCovevel’, iva poBnbeinv éyo, 
> 4 4 Ww / 
eldws ue paxtmov dvTa, piAoTipoupeEvos: 
ovdev yap o’Tw yaipdv éo@ ws “Hpaxajs. 
2 A / 3 5 9 ~ 
éyw 6€ y' evEaiuny av éevruyelv Tim, 265 
_ AaBeiv 7 ayouop av te THs ddob. 
A A 
=A. vy tov Ala kat pnv aiobavopat Yogou ties. 
AI. ov, mov ‘oriv; 


mA. éfdmir ev. 

AI, : éForio@ it. 

=A. adAN éorw év Ta rpocbe. 

AI. mpooGe vuv iO. 
=A. kal unv dpo vy tov Aia Onpiov péya. 270 


AI. otov Tt; 
=A Secvo daz by yt 
=A. €LVOV. TavTOOaTOY youv yiryverat, 
4 ~ 
Tore ev ye Bous, vuvi § dpevs, Toré 8 av yuvy 
4 > 
GAN’ ovKET’ av yuri ’orw, GAN Hon Kor. 
Al. “Eutrovoa toivuy éoTi. 
A ~ 
=A. Tupt youv Aaprerat 
ef i 
amTrav TO TPOTwToY. 
/ ~~ 
Al. Kat oKéNos YaAKouv Exer; 275 
A A a 
=A. vn tov Towedw, kat Borirwov Carepov 
’ pov, 
es 
cap iob. 


In] 
> 


. lepev, Sta:uAagzov mw’, tv’ w& oor Evprorns. 
. aroNoupel’, w& ‘vak ‘HpdxAets. 


, 
. Avovuae, Toivuy. 


. 10, nrep Epxe. Sevpo, Sevp’, w Séorora. 


: S , 
. Kavdts KkaTophocoy. 
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mot Ont’ av Tparroimny; 
mot © éyw; 


ou wn KaXdels p’, 
& 'vOpwd’, ixerevw, unde kaTepets ToUvoua; 280 - 


TouTo y nTTov Oarépou. 


Ti 8 éoTt; 
Oapper’ mravr’ ayaba wempayaper. 

éLerri 6, womep ‘HyéAoyos, ruiv reve 
EK KYMATON TAP AYOIZ AY TAAHN 

OPQ. 285 
humovea cpovon. 

KaTOMOGOV. 
vn rov Lia. 





vn Al, 
of 
Omowov. 
vy Lia. 


ow , € > 4 9 > A 2 Pac 
. olwot TaAas, ws wWypiac’ avtny idwy 


, ’ 
60: dé Seioas vmeperruppiace pov. 
5) \ / 
oiot md0ev pot TA Kaka TavTl mpowémeEcen; 
nw 3 4 
Ti’ aitiacopat Gewy pe’ arrodAvva; 291 


AIOEPA AIOZ AQMATION, 4 XPONOY 


TIOAA; 
(avAer ris EvdoOev.) 


OUTOS. 
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Al. Tl €OTW; 
Ooamang 3 4 
=A, OU KaTnKOUVGaS; 
Al, Twos ; 
=A, aiAwv avons. 
wf \ , / 
Al. Eywrye, kal dadwy ye pe 
aw > f U x 
aupa TIS ELDETVEVTOE MUTOTIKWTATN. 295 
) \ , 3 
GAN’ joeua mrngavres dxpoacwpeba. 


=ANOIAZ. XOPOZ. AIONYZOZ. 


XO. “laxy’, o@ "laxye. 
> 
“laxy’, w “laxye. 
Gud ~ 3» of > 93 ~ 9 > Oe Q’° e , 
=A. TouT ear éxelv’’, w deo’ ol pemunpevor 
~ é e 4 iid 
évrav0a mov matCovow, ovs éppale vav. 300 
20 ouv tov "laxyov, dv7ep Atayopas 
gdovet youv Tov "laxyov, ovmep Arayopas. 
3 A ~ € a A of 
AI. kapot doxovow. jovxyiav roivuy aye 
4 : , 9 e an INA ~ 
BéATiorov dori, as av edwpev caus. 
XO. "laxy’, @ woAuTiuNnTos ev 
edpas évOade vaiwv, 305 
e/ 3 > 
laxy’, w “laxyxe, 
EAGE Tove’ ava NEmuwva yopevowr, 
daious és GKacwras, 
moANvKapTov pév TiVAaTowY 
mept Kpati ow Bovovra 310 
4 
orTépavoy mupTwr, 
Opacet 8 éyxatraxpovwy 
\ \ > + 
Wool Tav adkoOAao roy 
Ppiroraiypova Timav, 
xapirwv wrEiaTov Exoveav 315 
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pépos, dtyvav, iepav 
Ociows puorais yopeiay. 
=A. wo wéoTvua woduvtiunre Anunrpos Kdpn, 
ws fOU MOL MpoTETVEVTE KYOIpEeiwy KpEwy. 
AI. ovx ovv drpép’ ees, jv Te kal xopdys AaBys; 
XO. Evyeipe pAoyéas Aaura- 321 
das’ év yepol yap nxes Twacowr, 
"laxy’, & “laxxe, 
vuKTépou TEAETHS Qwodepos dornp. 
proyt peyyeTat dé Acyuwv’ 325 
yovv madera yepovTwv' 
drogeiovrat 6é Avmas 
Xpovious T éTwV 
TaNaiwy éviavrous, 
iepas vo Tipas. 330 
ov 6€ Aaprad: preywr 
mpoBadny éfay én’ avOn- 
pov éAeov Sarredov 
Xoporoiov, pakap, nBav. 
HM. evdgnpetv xpn, xafioracbat ois nuerépo.ct 
Yopotaty, 335 
doris amepos Towvde AOYwv, fH Yvoun pH 
cabapevet, 
i yevvaiwy dpyta Movowy pyr’ eldev, pnt’ 
éxOpevoey, 
pnte Kparivov Tov tavpopayou yAwrtns Bakx- 
yet’ éreréoOn, 
ii Bupodoxots Ereow xaiper, uy ’V Kaip@ TOUTO 
TooUcly, 
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4 oTaow éxOpav jun Karadvel,. und evKOACS 


€orTt ToAITAals, 340 

GAN’ dveyeiper Kat pim@iCe, Kepdwy idiwy ém- 
Cup 

| THS Toews xemaCouevns zpxwy KaToowpo- 
doxeirat’ 

aN / A ~ N 2 fre > 3» 

7] TMpodiowatv Ppoupiov 7 vavs, } TaTOppNT’ aTro~ 
_ wéeurret 


€& Alyivys Owpukiwy dv, EiKooTONOYOS Kako- 
Saiuwv, 
> 4 \ , A / 4 
; agkwuaTa, Kal. Aiva, Kal. TiTTav SvaTéurTwV 
ets “Ewidaupor" 345 
A , ~ ~ td 
1 Xpnpara tais Twv avTimadwy vavolvy rap- 
/ A 
exe. Twa rreiBer 
av A \_ ~ ~ e/ a\ Fe 9» 
n Tous picbous. Twv moinToy pyTwp wv EIT 
aroTpwyet, 
KwpwonOers év. Tais marpiors TeNETals Tals TOU 
Avvieov. 
4 ~ ~ > 
TovTas avdd, KavOis dmravdw, kavlts TO TpiToY 
4 ~ 
Man’ dravow, 
35f 4 ~ 'e ~ > °» 4 
éficracbat pvoraiot yopois: vueis 8 aveyeipere 
moAmny, 350 
\ 10 \ ¢ 4 &\ n0 , 
Kal Tavvuyioas Tas HueTepas, at THdE MpETOU- 
ov é0pTy. | 
a ”~ ~ 9 
HM. xwpe on vuv mas dvdpeiws 
5 | A 9 ~ a 
eis Tous evavOeis KoATroUsS 
o > 4 
AELLWYWY, EyKpOUWY, 
9 4 4 4 \ ; 
KaTLOKOTTWY, Kal TaiC~wv, Kal xAEVaCwr. 
jpiornrat &..é£apk ovvTws. 356 
B 
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GAN’ EuBa, yews apeis 
tnv LwTepav yevvaiws 
TH pwvyn podraCwr, 
i Tay xwpav owlev hyo’ és Tas wpas, 360 
kav Owpuxieov pn BovrAnTat. 
HM. dye vov érépav iver idéav, THY KapTrodopov 


Bacireay, 
Anuntpa Oeav, érixocpouvres, Cabéats poArais 
KeAGOEITE. 
HM. Anuntep, ayvav dpyiwy 
dvacoa, cupmapacraret, 365 


kal owe TOV GauTIs xopor, 

kai pw’ dodadws travnuepov 

maioal TE Kai yopevoat, 

kat mwo\XNa pev yéAowd p et- 

méiv, @oAAa S€ o7Tovoaia, Kal 370 
Tis ons EopTHs atiws 

maigavTa Kal oxwavTa vi- 


4, ~ 
knoavTa TrawioveOac. 


3 9 s A e ~ A 
HM. dy’ ela viv Kal tov wpaiov Oeov 
mwapaxalelre devpo 375 


woaiat, Tov Evvémrropov 
THOCE THY Kopetas. 
“laxye moAuvTiunte, méAos EopTHS 
noiaTov evpwv, Sevpo cvvaxoAovGe: 
mpos thy Geov, | 380 
kat dei£ov, ws avev movou 
woNAnv ddov mepaives. 


"laxxe piAoxopevTa, TUMTPOTEUTE ME. 
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ov yap katecyiow pév él yedwrt 
kan evTeAcla Tov te GavdaNioxov 385 
kal TO pakos, 
kdeuvpes wor’ dCyutovs - 
maiCew TE Kat yopeveLy. 
"laxxe pidoxopevra, TummpoTEUTE [E. 
=A. éyw 8 dei mws didaxcdAovOds cit, kai 390 
maiCwv yopeve BovAopmat. | 
Al. : KaYwye pos. 
XO. BovrAeaGe SHra Kown 
oxaywuev “Apyédnpov, 
Os éwrerns av ovK Epvae Pparopas, 
vuvi dé Snuaywyet 395 
dy Tois dvw vexpoic', 
KdoTlW Ta TowTa THs Exel pwoxOnpias; 


AI. Exorr’ av ovv dpaca vov 
TlAovrwr’, dvrov *vOad’ oixel ; 
Févw yap éopev dptiws apiypevw. 400 
XO. = ——s andev paxpav drédOns, 


und adfis éravepn pe, 
GAN’ icf én’ avtiv tyv Bupav dduypevos. 
AI. . aipo’ dv avits, & mai. 
—A. TouTt Ti nv TO Wpayya : 405 
aAN’ 4h Atos Kopw6os év trois orpwpacw; -— 
HM. xXwpeire viv iepov dva KuKAov Oeas, 
dvOopdpov av’ &doos 
maiCovtes, ois meTovaia 
OeodiArous éopths’ 410 
éyw 6€ oUV Tailor Kopais 
B2 
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F A A 
Eiut Kal yuvatéey, 
ov mavvuxiCovow Gea, 

/ e 
eéyyos iepov oicwv. 
Xuwpwouev és moAUppocous 415 
Acmuwvas avOeuwoers, 
TOV "uerEepov TpoToV, 

A , 
Tov KaX\Atyopwraroy, 
maiCovres, dv dABiat 
Moipa: Evvaryouvow. 420 
Movoms yao nuiv 4ALos 

A e e 4 > ; 
Kat deyyos thapov éoriy, 
Soo. pepunuel ev- 

~ 4 

oeBy TE Sinyomuev 
Tpomov wept Tous Féevuus 425 
Kat Tous lOlwras. 


AIONYSOS. Z=ANCIAS. AIAKOS. 


wv A a 
. “Age oy tiva Tpomov THv Bupay Koyw; Tiva; 


wws év0ad’ apa Kdmrrovow ovmiyuptot ; 


. ov py Statpivves, dAAa yevoes THs OuUpas, 


Kal? ‘Hpaxdéa TO OXHMA kal TO AH Exwv; 430 
Wal, Wat. 
Tis OUvTos; 

‘HpaxAns 6 Kaprepos. 
w® BderAupe, kdvaioyuvTe, Kal TOAMNPE ov, 
kal puape, Kal Trappliape, Kal plapwrate, 
és tov Kxuv’ uav é£eXaoas Tov KepBepov 
dmngtas ayxwv, Kamodpas wyov AaBwv, 435 
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Ov éyw “pUAaTTOV. GAAG voy EVEL MEeOos' 
tola XTuyds we peAavoKapouos wepa, 
"Axepovrios TE aKome)os aiparog rays 
@poupovot, Kwxvrov re mepidpopor KUVES, 
"Exidva 0 éxaroyxépados, | Ta omrdayxva 
oou | 
Stacrapater, mvevudvev + dvOawerat 441 
Taptyoia pupawa’ Te vepow dé cov 
aUTOloW EVTEpOLTLY HuaTwMEVW 
Starracovrat Topydves TeOpacrat, 
ép’ as éyed Spouaiov cpurow dda, 445 
=A. wo karayéNact’, ovK ov dvacTnoe Tayv 
mpl TiWa ao idelv dANOTpiov ; 
Al. — adn Wpaxua. 
=A. & SeAcTaTe Oewv od xdvOpwrwv. 
Al. e 4 eyo ; 
av © ovx eaas Tov Yodov Twv pnudTuv 
KQL TAS ATELAGS; 
=A, ov pa Al’, od’ éppovtioa. 450 
AI. i6t vuv, éoreudn] Anpuarias kadvdpeios él, 
ov ad yevou "ya, Td poTadov TovTi AaBuv 
Kat THV AcovThy, el7reEp depoBdamArayxv0s ét° 
éyo 8 Evopuai oot Grevepopes év T@ peépet. 
=A. pepe 97 Taxews ait’ ov yap dAAa@ Te 
oreo’ 
kat BAéWov els TOV ‘HpaxAco¢avbiav, 456 
ei SerAds 2oouat, Kai Kata oe TO Ap Exwy. 
Al. pa A’, arr a&rAnOws ovK MeAirns pactryias. 
dépe vv, Eyo Ta oTpUMaT’ alpwuat Tad. 
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AIONYZOZ. OGEPAITAINA. =ANOIAZ. 


KA ¢ m~ >» 

© DiATAP ners ‘HpaxArAas ; Sevp’ efor. 460 
€ A 4 2 e > / A 2 7? 

n yap Geos o” as érvbel gxovt’, cvdews 
EmeTTEV apTous, ne KaTEPKTwY xUTpAS 
Ervous dv’ 4 Tpeis, Bouv dmrnvOpdnil’ dAov, 
mAakouvras wrra, Kod\AaBous. Seip’ eiorO. 


/ > ~ 
. KaANICOT’, Eraivw. 


pa Tov ’AmoAXw, ov uno eye 465 
4 9 4 9 a , A Ul 
mepiowvopat ameNOort’, érrei ToL Kai Kpea 
dveBparrev dpvidera, Kat TpaynuaTa 
Eqpuye, Kwvov dvexepavvy yAuKUTaToy. 
GAN’ cio, ws 6 payeipos Hon Ta TE“ayn 
eueAr’ aatpelv, xn tpamwel’ etonpero. 470 


. Oe vuv, ppacov TpwTierTa Tats dpynorpioww 


~ af of >A € > 7 

Tais Evdov oveats, avTos ws Eloeépxopat. 

6 mais, dxkodovle devpo Ta oxevn epwv. 
@ of \ ~ 

émiayes ovTos. ov Ti mov aovdNY TroEis, 

id 
oTin oe maiCwv ‘Hpaxréa y' €oxevaca. 475 
af T 

ov pn dAvapnoes Exwv, wo aria, 

> ’ > / # U4 \ 4 

aX\X apapuevos olives madi Ta oTpwhaTa ; 


. tt © €otw; ov Sytov mp’ aderéoOatr dcavoei 


e/ 9 4 
GOWKaS aUTOS. 
ov Tay’, GAN’ Hon Tow. 

? 4 7 

kataGou To déppa. 
~ 93 9 A , 
TavT eyw papTupomar 480 

kat Trois Oeoiow émiTperw. 


A ~~ 
motos Qeois; 
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A A ~ , > > > J@ \ 4 
TO 6€ MpocdoKnaai o OVK avOnTOV Kat KEvoy. 
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pnuad” immoBapova. 
pitas 8 avroxouou Aodias Aaciavyeva yai- 
Tav, 
Sewvov éxiaxvnov Evvaywv Bovywuevos noet 
pnpata youdorayn, mwvaKxnoov droorav 
ynyevel puonpatt. 165 
évOev 51 owropatoupyos érav Bacaviorpia, 
Aion 
yAaoo avediocopuevn, POovepouvs Kivovwa xa- 
Auvous, 
pnuata Saiopévn, KaTaderTrodoynoet 


/ A ; 
mveuvpsovwyv woNvy Ovo. 


AIONYZOZ. EYPITMAHZ. AIZXYAOZ. 


EY. 


AI. 
EY. 


Al. 


EY. 


2 \ 4 ~ 
Ouvk av peOeiunv tov Opovov, pry voverer’ "770 
, A Ss , 
KpelTTWY yap Eival Onur TOVTOV THY TEXVNV. 
3 , 4 ~ > ? A ~ 
AloyuaAe, Tt oryas; aicOaver yap Tov Aodyov. 
9 ~ ~ ed e 
ANOCEMVUVEITAL TPWTOV, ATED EKATTOTE 
» ~ , > / 
év Tais Tpaywoiaicw éTEpaTevero. 
Ss ys: ~ ~ 
© Saipovt’ dvdpwv, py meyaAa Alav Aéye. 775 
> F ~ \ , , 
éywoa TouTov, Kai Siéoxeupat madat, 
af > b! 
avOpwrov adypioTooyv, av0adoaTopoy, 
of > > + 2 ‘ > f , 
ExOvT axaXdtvov, axpaTtes, amuA\wTrov oTopa, 





Al, 


Al. 


Al. 


Al. 


Al, 


Al. 


EY. 


Al. 
AI. 
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ameptdaAnTov, KopmrodaxeAoppnuova. 
a&Nnbes, w Tai Tis dpouvpaias GOeod ; 780 
ov by me TavT’, w TTwWUVALOTVANEKT AON, 
Kal MTWYOTOLE, Kal paKLooUppaTrTady ; 
GAN’ ov TL xaipwv ait’ Epes. 

mavo’, AtoyuAe, 
Kai [NMOS dpynv aomhayxva Oepunvys KoTw. 
ou Onta, mpiv y av TOUTOY drogyvw wadws 785 


A A « vN , 
TOV xwroro.ov, oios av Opacuverat. 


wv ’ Ww , ~ > / 
apv’, apva wéeAaivay, waives, éfeveyxate’ 
A N 3 , , 
Tupws yap éxBaive mrapackevaleT at. 
9 A \ , / 
wo Kpnrikas pev ovAAéywv povwoias, 
yapous 5’ avocious etapepwy ets THY Téxvny. 790 
> @ @ 3 Vl 9 2 f 
ETLOXES OUTOS, WwW ToAUTILNT Altoyure. 
) A ~ - > 
amo Twv xadalwv oO, w movnp’ Evpurion, 
of A 2 N p) — 
amTaye wéavTov éxTodwy, et Twdpoveis, 
e/ \ v4 . Ul 4 ev 
iva pn Kedadaiw Tov Kporagov gov pnyate 
9 a“ id A 
Gevay um’ dpyns éxxens Tov TnrEdor. 195 
A \ 4 “A > A > 5) \ 
ov O€ pn pos Opynvs Airyun’, dAAa Tpadvws 
éXeyx’, cAé€yxou. AowWopetrGa 8 ov wpérret 
v A ee 2 4 
avopas mTonTas, women apToTwAtoas. 
av & evOus, domep mpivos éumpnobeis, Boas. 
e , > » of 9 9 4 
ETOLMOS Elm’ Eywye, KOUK dvadvopat, 800 
Saxverv, daxveoOat mporepos, et TouTw Soxei, 
Tamn, Ta MéAN, TA vEeUPAa THS Tpaywoias. 
A 
kai, vn Ala, tov IInAéa ye, wai tov Alodov, 
kai Tov MeAéaypov, katt ada Tov Tydedov. 
~ tA 3? 
ov oe 5n Ti BovAever woctv; Ney’, Atoyure. 805 
3 , 9 > > a 
éBovAdunv pev ovK epiCev évOade 
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AI. 


XO. 


Al. 
Al. 


Al, 
EY. 


AI, 
EY. 
AI. 
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» 9 a / 2 € \ ~ 
oux €€ icov yap éoTLW dywv vov. 
4 4 
vi bai; 
e/ € , > \ / ’ 
Ort 4 mono ovxXt cuvTEedvnxe prot, 
e td 
routw 6€ auvrebvnxev, wo6’ eter Eye. 
@ 2 » ~ ~ ~ 
Suws 6’, émredy vol Soxet, dpav traira xpn. 810 
~ ~ / 
10c vuv AiBavwrov dSevpo Tis Kal mup doTw, 
e/ v wv A ~ UA 
brrws av evEwmat mp0 THY TOPiTMaTwv, 
dywva Kpivat Tovde povotkwraTa’ 
e ~ .} ~ 4 4 e , 
vuets d€ Tats Movoais Tt péAos UracaTe. 

w Ards évvéa mapBevor ayvat 815 
Movaa, AerroAoyous Evveras ppevas at kaSopare 
dvipwv yywuotuTwy, Stray ets Epy dfupeEpipvors 
ENwoi ar peBrAotot radaiopact avriAoyourrtes, 

ENOer’ erovouevar dvvapty 
Sevotarow oropatow, wopicacGe 820 
pnmata Kal Twapampiopat’ éTwv. 
a \ 5 \ / 
vuy yap aywy codias 
e/ ~ A af wv 
bde péyas ywpet mpos Epyov non. 
of A \ , ‘ a 0 
evyeoOe by Kat ow ti, mMpLv Tarn Eyer. 
€ / >» \ 
Anpntep, 1 Operaca thv éunv dpéva, = 825 
5 a ~ of 
eivat pe TWY owY akLov pvoTNpiwr. 
éemiOes AaBwv on Kal ov A.Bavwror. 


Kadws* 


-€TEpoL yap Elotv, oiow evyopat Oeois. 


iol reves Wov, KOMpa KaLvov; 

kal pada. 
1@. Sn mporevxou Totow idtwrats Oeois. 830 
aiOnp, éuov Booknua, Kal yAwT THs oTpopiyé, 
kat Evveot, Kal puxTypes dodpavTnp.o, 
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dpOws w edeyxew, wy dv amrrwpat Aoywv. 
XO kal nv ypeis értOupoupev 
Tapa copoly dvdpoiv dkotaat Tia Adywv 
éupéAerav, eri te Satay dddv. 836 
yAwooa pev yap Hypiwrat, 
Anma & ovK aroAuov dudotv, ovd’ adxivnrot 
peves. 
mpocookay ovv eikos éoTey 
TOV pev doreiov Tt AEEat kal KaTEppiwnuevov, 840 
| tov 8 avacrwvr avTompéepvos 
Tois Adyoow éumerdvTa 
ovoKxedav mwodAas dAwonOpas érev. 


AIONYZOZ. EYPITNMAHS. AIZXYAOZ. 


9 > / e ad 
AI. avn’ ws raxiora yon éyew: o'Tw 8’, drws 
EpetTov 
“ ’ = a\ 
doreia, kat pnt eixkovas, un0 ot’ av adAos 
el7rot. 845 
EY \ A > A a \ 4 el > 
. Kal pny EuauTov mev ye, THV Toinow oios Ett, 
> “ e 4 ~ \ ~ 
év Tolow voTatos dpacw TovTov S€ mpwT 
éreyEw, 
S ry A 
ws nv ddaCwv Kat pevak, otors Te Tous OeaTas 
2 A A f 
éfnmdta, pwpovs AaBwy mapa Dpuvixy tpa- 
pevras. 
/ A N ry > x 67. 
mpwTioTa pev yap eva Tw av kalicev 
4 
éyxaduvas, 850 
r) A A 
"AytAAea tw’. 7 NioBnv, ro mporwrov ovxt 


Seukvus, 


AI. 


EY. 


AI. 
EY. 


Al. 


EY. 


AI. 
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¢ -~ , 4 ai ! 
TWPOTXnMa THS Tpaywoias, ypuCovras ovdE TovTI. 
wa Tov Al, ov 576’. 
d S€ yopos yy’ npedev dpuaGous av 
MeAwy épeens rérrapas Evvexws av’ oi 8 éciyov. 
éyw 5 Exatpov TH cowry, Kai pe TOUT’ ErEp- 
TeV 855 
OUX NTTOV fh vuV of AadoUNTES. 
4rBos yap noOa, 
cap’ iohk. 
5) ~ / ‘ - sw > @ a 
Kadpavre doxw. Tt d€ TavT’ Edpaa’ o Seiva; 
um’ addaCovetas, iv’ db Oearns mpoodoxwy KaboiTo, 
« 4 ~ 9 
oo8 4 NiBn te PbéyEerar Te Spapya & dv Senet. 
* @) 5) > ~ 
w wapumovnpos, oi ap’ épevaxtCounv Un’ avTou. 
Ti aKopdiva Kat dvodopeis ; 
ore avrov éLedéeyxw. 861 
KaTELT , ETELON TAVTA AnpyoEe, Kai TO Spaya 
of , ee > SN 4 } 0 > % 
non peootn, pnuat’ av Bdoea Owoex’ eizren, 
9 ~ Wf 4 / PosowW A 
opus Exovra kat Nogous, det’ aTTa wopuopwra, 
ayvwra Tots Oewpuevors. 
tf , 
oimoe TaAas. 
ociwimra. 865 


capes o av eElrev ovoe &v. 


A ~ A td 
fn ampte Tous ddovras. 


. GAN’ 4 XKapadvdpous, i Tadpous, fw’ doridwy 


ETOVTAS 
4 a A e7 9 e 
ypumaérous xaAknAarous, Kat pnual’ in- 
4 
TOKpnva, 
€ ~ 2 ev 5 
& EvxuBadreiv ov pace’ nv. 
\ \ Be. XN a 
vn tous Jeous, eyo youv 











AI. 
Al. 
EY. 
Al, 


EY. 


AI, 
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yon tor év paxpw xpove vuKtos dinypu- 
Tvnoa, 870 

Tov EovOov immaXextpuw CnTwv, Tis ExT dps 

onpeiov év Tats vavoiv, wo “uabéotat’, éveye- 
ypatrro. 

éyo Sé tov Dirokévov x wynv “Epvew elvat, 

ely’ ev Tpaywoiats Expny KdNEKTPVOVA Ton AL ; 

ov 3, w Oeoiow éyOpe, wot’ arr’ éoriv, are’ 
Erroies ; 875 

ovx! wa Ai’ immadextpvovas, ov TpayedNagous, 
amEp OU, 

av Tolot mapameTagpacw Tois Mnédtxois ypa- 
ovotv. 

aAX’ ws mapéAaBov Thy TéxYNV Tapa cou TO 
apwrov evOus 

oidovaav UTO KOMTaTMAaTwY Kai pnuaTwv éra- 
Gur, 

ioxvava pev mpwriotov avtnv, Kat TO Bapos 
agethov 880 

émvAAlos, Kat wepimatos, Kal TevtTAiotot NEv- 


Kots, 
A A 3 
xvAov Sidovs oTwyvAyatwv, dro BiBAiwv 
anrnOwv’ : 
v » » 5 7 14 / ) 20> 2» A) 
cir’ ovx é€Anpouy 0 TL TuUXOLM’, OUd EuTEeruV 
Eupor, 
3 4 j , A 4 > 
adr’ ovftwy mowTioTa MEV pot TO yEeVvos etm’ 
av evOus : 884 


~ , 
Tou Spapuaros. 
~ \ oO \ 4? \ A ~ 
Kpetr Tov yap nv wot, vn Al, TO CauTov. 
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EY. 
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Al. 


EY. 
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érerr’ dro Tay mpwrwy emmy oudey Taphk’ av 
apryov, 
GAN’ édNeyev Hf yuvn TE pot, yw Sovros ovdev 
NTTOV, 
xo Serrdrns, x1 rapOevos, x1 ypaus av. 
eira onra 
ov amoGavey oe TavT’ éxpnv TOALwWVTA; 
: pa rov “AmoAdw' 
Snpoxpatixov yap aur’ Edpwr. 
TOUTO MeV EamoV, W TaAV’ 
ov wot yap €ort wepimatos KaANoTa TeEpi YE 
TOUTOU. 891 
Eretta Touvrovat Aadeiv édida€ka. 
nui Kayo. 
ws molv Sidakar y wpedes peros Stapparynvat. 
AerTwv Te Kavovwy eiaBodras, éTuv TE ywr- 
aqpous, 
yoeiv, dpav, Euviévar, aorTpepev, épav, TEexva- 
Cau, 895 
kay’ uroromeiaGat, mepivoely Aravra. 
nut Kayo. 
olkela mpayuat’ ecicaywv, ois ‘ypwuel’, ois 
Evveouev, | 
cf av x av. éEndeyxounv Evveddtes yap 
ouUTOL 
nvAEyXov av pou thy Texvnv. GAN’ ovK ékop- 
TO\aKouv, 
amo Tov Ppovely dmormacas, oud éfémAnTToVv 
auTous, 900 











AI. 


EY. 


Al. 
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Kuxvous mowy Kxai Mépvovas xkwowvopadapo- 
Twos. 
yvuoe: TE TOUS TOUTOU TE Kduou y ExaTépou 
pabnras. 
TovTou pev ouv Popuictos, Meyaiveros @ o 
Mavns, 
carmiyyoNoyxuTnvadat, capKacpomiTvoKap- 
Wrae 
ovuot dé KAerropwv re, cat Onpameévns 6 Kop- 
bos. 905 
Onpauévns; copos y avyp Kal Sewos cis Ta 
wavTa, 
6s nV KaKois Tou Tepiméon, Kal mAnolov Tapa- 
oTH, 
mentwKxev Ew Twv Kakwy, ov Xios, adAa@ Kios. 
TolavTa péevTOL Twdpovelv 
TOUTOLOLY EloNYyNnoapny, 910 
Aoyiopov évOels TH TEXYN 
kal axe, wor Hon voeiv 
amvavra, Kal dedevat 
Ta T aAAa, Kal Tas OiKias 
Oikely Qpetvov 4 TPO TOV, 915 
Kdvackorelv’ mas TouT éxel; 
WOU mol. TOL; Tis TovT EAaPev; 
vn tous Oeous, vuv youv ’A@n- 
vaiwy amas TIS Elolwy 
Kékpaye mWpos Tous otKéTas 920 
Cnret Te Tov ‘oTiv 4 xUTPA; 
Tis Thv Kearny amednookev 
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THS pawidos; TO TpUBAiov 
TO Tepvotvov TEOvnxée prot’ 
wou TO oKxopodov TO xOecwwoy ; 925 
, = 9 td f 
Tis TNS éEhaas WapeTparyev; 
Tews 0 &BeATEpwraror 
e 4 
Kexnvores Mappaxv6or, 
MeAnridat xabyvro. 
XO. ade pew Aevooes, paid’ "AxiAAcv 930 
ov 5¢ dy ri, pepe, Mpos TabTa AE~EIs ; uOvov Srws 
un ao 6 Oupos dpracas 
8 A ry ~ 9 “~ 
EKTOS Oloer TWY EAawY" 
Sewa yao KaTnyopnxev. 
GAN’ Orws, w yevvaca, 935 
A A 9 A r) o 
bn jTpos opynv avriAeces, 
adAAa@ avoteiAas, axpoict 
xXpwuevos Tois ioriows, 
eira paAXov, wadXov akeis, 


kat pudaées, 940 
A ~ ~ 
vik’ av TO wveuua AEiov Kat KxabeornKOos 
U4 
AaBns. 


GAN’, w mpwros Tav ‘EXAnVwY TUpywoas pr- 
MaTa oEemva, 

kai Koounoas Tpayikov Anpov, Bappwv Tov 
Kpouvov adie. 


AIONYZOZ. AIZXYAOL. EYPINIAH. 


Al, @upovpma: pev TH Evytuyxia, Kai wou Ta oTAayXV’ 
ayavaxTel, 














EY. 


AI. 


Al. 
Al, 


Al. 


EY. 


Al, 


AI. 
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> \ ~ ~ >» 3 / . \ , 
€l mpos TovTOV Cet pw avTIAEyey’ iva wn hacky 
0° drropetv pe, 945 
2 / V4 , ; ed A / wv 
dmoxpiwai pot, Tivos ovvexa xpn OavpaCew av- 
‘ 
dpa wonrny ; 3 
deEtornros Kat vovOecias, Ort PBedTious Te 
qOOUPEV 
\ > / 9 ~ 4 
tous avOpwrous év rais moAect. 
TOUT OUV EL MN TeTPONKas, 
2 > » ~ / , 
aAN’ eK ypnoTwV Kal yevvaiwy woxOnpoTarous 
dmedecas, 
~ / 
ti mabe noes aftos eivat; 
\ “. > v4 
TeOvavat’ pn TOVTOV Epwra. 
4 9 ~ 
oKéyvat Tolvuy otovs avrous map’ €uov mape- 
4 a 
déEaTo mpwTor, 951 
» , A , ‘ \ 
el yevvaious, kal TeTpamnyets, kal pn Siadpa- 
oiTONITAS, 
) 3 , \ / ef “ 
pnd ayopatous, pndé xoBadous, womep viv, 
A 
ande mavoupyous’ 
r) A 4 
adAXNa mveovras Sopv, Kal Adyyas, Kal EvKO- 
4 
Aohous Tpvpareias, 
\ 4 4 “~ \ A e 
Kat wnAnkas, Kat kynpidas, Kat Quyxous érra- 
Boeious. 955 
\ \ ~ 4 \ 4 ~ > 
kat On xXwpel TOUT! TO KaKdV’ KpavorroLwY aw 
pe émirpinve. 
. , A 4 e/ > A 4 
kat Ti ov Opawas o'Tws avToUs ‘yEevvaious 
éfedidaéas ; 
> (4 , , ~ 
AtoyvAe, AcEov, pnd’ adladds cepvuvopevos 
4 
yaerraive. 
~ a wv , 
Spaua monoas”Apews error. 


AI. 


Al. 


Al. 
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Wotoy ; 

vous EIIT’ ENT GHBA: 

a\ , ~ P » A 9 , Foo > 
& Oeawapevos was av Tis avnp pac On Saios etvat. 
7 N 
TovTi Mev GOL Kako cipyaotat’ OnBaiouvs yap 
qwemronkas 961 
cdvOpeorépous eis TOY ToAEuOY’ Kai ToUvTOU 

oUvexa TUTTOV. 

> > @ « 7 9 3§en 9 ~ 9 » > > \ ~ » 
QNN’ Umiv abt’ e&nv aoxetv’ aN’ ovK Er TOUT 


érpameo Ge. 
era Sidakas MEPZAZ pera tav7’ émdupetv 
éfedidaka 


vikav det Tous avTimdAous, Koopnoas Epryov 
apirrov. 965 

9 , ~ « / 9 9 , \ v4 

éxapnv youv, nvix’ émnyyeNOn epi Aapeiou 
TeQvewTos’ 

*e ‘ 9 ae \ ~: eS) a 

6 yopos 0 evOus Tw yelp’ wol ouvyKpovaas 
cirev LAYOI. 

TavTa yap avdpas xpn momnTas doKeiv. oKe- 
Yat yap adn’ dpyis, 

€ 3 / ~ ~ ~ 

ws WPEAMOL TWY TOLNTWY Ot YyEvvaiol yEeyevNnYTat. 

‘Oppevs pév yap Tereras & yuiv Kxarédacée, 

/ ) 
govwy + améxer Oa, 970 
~ r) > , , \ A 

Movoaios 0 é£axeoers Te vOTwY Kal ypnopous, 
‘Haiodos dé 

yis épyacias, Kapwwv wpas, dpoTous’ 6 O€ 
Geios “Opnpos 

> 4 “ \ \ / af \ AQ 

amo TOU Tinv Kal KAE€os Exxev, TANY TOVO 
ed 3 2 
ort xpnor’ Edida€£er, 

/ > \ € , ? ~ 
Takes, aperas, OmAiwes avopwv ; 





Al. 


AI. 


EY. 


Al. 


EY. 


Al. 
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A A > , 
kat pnv ov IlavraxAeéa ye 
aes e/ ‘ 4 tA ~ 
édidatev Guws Tov oKalwTaToY mpwnv ‘youy, 
Wf . 
nvins Emeurrey, 975 
a C ~ | . J, 
TO Kpavos mpwrov wept0noamevos TOV Aogoy 
NMEAA’ émionoety. 
? P) e > 
GAN’ &AXOus ToL TOAAOUS ayabous, wy nv Kal 
Aapayos iiows 
ee € A \ 9 a A > A 
oOev nun pny aTropatapevn mwoA\Aas apeTas 
€rronoey 
IlarpoxAwy, Tevxpwy Ouyodrcovtrwry, iv’ érai- 
9 f , 
pow avdpa woAirny 
> 4 o 
GVTEKTELVELY AUTOY TOUTOLS, OMOTaV TaATIYYOS 
akovon. 980 
GAN’ ov pa A?, ov Paidpas €70ouv mopvas, ovoe 
=GevoBoias’ 
, 9 ~ A 
Kat ti BAamTovo’, w TXETAL avdpwv, THY TOALY 
duat LbevoBora ; 
e , | 4 9 ~ ? ld >» 74 
OTL yevvaias Kal yevvaiwy dvopwy adroxous dve- 
WELT AS 
4 ~ 
kwvera meiv, acoyuvOeioas da Tous cous BedAe- 
poportas. 
4 3 3 ~ ~ 
moTepov © ovK dvTa AOyov ToOUTOV Wepi THS 
Paidpas Evvebnxa ; 985 
A > 9 > WS 9 3 / - 
pa A’, adAN dv GAN aroKpyrTew xpH TO 
A 
qmovnpov TOV ye TonTnHy, 
A A 4, A A ~ A A 
kat pn mapayey, pndé OidaoKev. Tos pev yap 
Taidapiorr ev 
4 4 n~ ~ 
gore OtOaoKados boTIS pacer, totow 8 7Bwot 
TOnTAL. 
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EY. 


AI. 


EY. 
AI. 


EY. 


Al. 


AI. 


Al. 
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6 \ ~ ~ 
wavy On det ypnorad NEvyerv ruas. 
A hd ‘ 
nv ouv ov Aeyns AuxaBnrrous, 
‘ ~ ~ ™ » ® A 
kat Tlapvacwv syiv peyebn, rovr’: éori To 
A e 
Xpnora SidacKey, 990 
a A Ul » , 
ov xpn ppaCew avOpwreiws ; 
> ) 2 4 >» - 
aAX’, w Kaxodamoy, avayKn 
J ~ ~ e 
Meyadwv yvwpwv Kai Stavowv ica Kal Ta 
pnuatra Tikrew. 
af > A ‘ @ , ~ ef 4 
KadAws eixos Tous yucBeous Tots pnuace petCoor 
xpne Gat: [ réporory. 
Kal yap Tois iuaTios huwy ypwvrat roAU cEuvo- 
‘dpov ypnoras xaradeiEavros SteAupHve ov. 
ti Spacas ; 
~ 4 s 4 es > »? / 
TMpwrov wev Tous BactAevovTas paki’ durioxwv, 
iv’ éAeuvot 996 
~ » 4 , > F 
tois avOpwrots datvowT’ etvat. 
~ 93 sz 
tour ovv Brava Ti Spacas ; 
5) gS 2f/ ~ ~ See) 
oux ov é6éAer ye Tpinpapyely wAOUTwY ovdEls 
dia TavTa, 
> e , 
adAA@ paxiots meptetANopevos KAa@Et, Kal not 
qeverOat ; 
A A 4 ~ 6 > ow 4 > #4 
vn thv Anuntpa, xiTwva y ExXwY ovVAWY Epiwy 
umevep Oe: 1000 
\ - 4 9 / \ A > ~ 
Kav TavTa Néywv éLavatnon, Tapa Tous ixOus 
civexurlev. 
eit’ av Aadtav émitnoevoat Kal oTwpvdriay 
édidagtas, 
eA 3 / / 4 \ | 
n “Eexevwoev Tas TE TadaloTpas, Kal TOUS 
mapaXous aveTecev 
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> ~ , , 3 
avrTayopevey Trois dpxovaw.. Kairor TOTE x’, 
e 7 3 3 \ 2» 
nix’ éyo "Cov, 
5 5) ~ , 
OUK HmioravT’ GAN, 1 maCav Kadéca Kai 
puTTarai eimeiy. | | 1005 
~ ° F) > » , 
Al. vuv © avridéye; KovKér’ éAavvet, 
\ “~ > > ~ 
kat wre devpi, KavOis éxeioe. 
td F ~ 9 4 9 
Al. = roiwy Sé Kaxav ovx aitids éor’: 
€ 
ov mpoaywryous KaTédek’ ovros, 
‘ 7 > ~ e ~ 
K@l TiKTOVOAaS EV TOS LEpois, ) 1010 
\ r) ~ ~ 
Kat dackovoas ov Civ to Cav; 
F >» » / e , € “~ 
KaT €K TOUTWY ny ToXLS nuwY 
€ A a > 4 
UTO YpaupaTtewy aveueorwOn, 
¥ 4 , 
Kat Bwuordcywv SnpomOyxwv, 
| éarardvtwv tov Squov del: 1015 
4 : e 
Aaurada 8 avdeis oids Te pépev 
um’ a@yupvacias Ere vuvi. 
\ ) > ~ ()3 € 9 9 
Al. pa A? ov 840, dor éerapavavOny 
~ de A 
Vava@nvaiows: yerav, bre 7 
\ of : 
Bpacus avOpwrés tis fet Kuvbas, 1020 
; A . F 
AEUKOS, Tiwy, UTroAELTomeEvos 
A \ ~ 3 f)> e ~ 
kat dewa rrouv' KaQ’ ot Kepayis 
€v Taiot Tuas Taiovo’ av’rou 
4 A , , 
yaoTepa, wAEevpas, Nayovas, Tuynv' 
a ~ . 
6 ¢ US TOULCS Talot TWKaTELaILS, 1025 
puaay THY Napa’, epeuyev. | | 
XO. Méya TO mpayua, mwoAD TO Velkos, addpos 6 
WOAEMOS EpyeTat. 
XaAerrov ouy Epyoy Siaipeiy, 
14 € -~A , , 
_OTav oO flex Tetvn Biaiws, 
D 


EY. 
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6 8 émavacrpédev duvnrat, xdwepeiderOat T0- 

pus. 1030 
a\Aa py ’v Taito xabnobov 

éa Boda yap etot roAAal yaTEpat Codie paTw. 

5 rt wep ovv éxerov épiCay, 

Aéyerov, Emirov, dvadeper Gov, 

Ta T€ Wahata kal Ta Katva, 1035 
Kamoxwouveverov Aerrov rt Kal copov Eye. 
et 6€ TovUTO KaTagoBeicbov, py Tis dualbia 

wpoon 

rots Oewpévorow, ws Ta 

AewrrTa pn yveovar AeyorrTouy, 
pndev dppwoetre Toil, ws ovKEP ovTw Tait 

éxet. 1040 

EOTpaTEupevoL yap Eict, 

BiBrtov 7° éxwv Exacros pavOave ta Seka" 
ai duces 7’ a&\Aws KpaTioTat’ 

vow O€ Kal mrapnKxovnvrat. 

pndev ovy Seionrov, dAXa 1045 
wavr émegitov Oeatav y’ obvex’, ds dvTwr 

copuy. 


AIZXYAOZ. EYPITMAHS. XOPOX. 


Kai pnv én’ avrous Tovs mpoAdyous cou TpEY- 
ouat, 

Grws TO TPwTOV TiS Tpaywdias péEpos 

mputiarov avrov Bacavw Tov deEtov. 1049 

doagns yap nv év TH Ppacet TOV ToayMaTwY. 
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EY. 


Al, 


AI, 


Al, 


EY. 
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Al. 
Al. 


EY. 


Al. 
Al. 
Al. 
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Al. 
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Kai trotov a’rou Bacavieis ; 

m@oAAOUS Tavu. 
mputrov de wo. Tov é€€ ‘Opec retas eye. 
aye 6) ouwma mas avnp. ey, Atoxure. 


EPMH XOONIE, TIATPOP? ETONTEYON 
KPATH, | 

ZOTHP TENOY MOI TYMMAXO® T’ AI- 
TOYMENQOI-: 1055 

HKQ TAP EIS THN THNAE KAI KATEP- 
XOMAI. 


TovTav éxes Wéyew TL; 
WE H OWOEKA. 
GAN’ eidé TavTa TavTa ¥ gor’ GAN, H Tpia. 
éyet & ecaorov eixoolv y duaprias. 
AioxvAe, wapaiwwa co. ciwmav’ et dé un, 1060 
mpos tptolv iauBEiowst mpomwodpeiAwy davei. 
éyo clwre Ted ; 
éav mweiOn x’ pot. 
evOUs yap juaptyKev ovpaviov y door. 
dpas OTe Anpeis. 
@AN’ GAlyov ye pou peAer. 
Twos Das a dpapreiy ; 
avlis €€ apxns Aéye. 1065 
EPMH XOONIE, TATPOP EMOMTEYON 
KPATH. 
ovK ouv ‘Opearns Tour’ émi Te TUUBw eye 
T@ TOU WaTpOs TEOvEwWTOS ; 
oux GAAws Aéyw. 
mworep ouv Tov ‘Epuqv, ws 6 maTnp drwAETo 
D2 


o2 


Al. 


EY. 


Al, 
AI. 
AI, 
Al. 


EY. 


Al, 


EY. 


Al. 


Al, 


Al. 
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avTou Biaiws éx yuvatkelas yxEpos 1070 

dorors AaOpaios, Tavr’ érowrevew Edn ; 

ov Ont’ éxeivov, ad\Aa Tov ‘Epiounoy 

‘Epunv, XOovov wpoweiwe, xddnAouv AEywr, 

OTIN WaTpwov TOUTO KEKTNTAL yéEpas. 

Er, peiCov éEnuapres, 4 ‘yo ‘BovAounv' 10% 

et yap TwaTpwov TO xOduov Exe yépas, 

ovTws av ein mpos Tarpés TuuBwpuyos. 

Atovvee, rivers oivovy ovk avOocpiay. 

Aéy’ Erepov aitw ov 8 émirnper td BAaBos. 

ZOQTHP TENOY MOI ZYMMAXOZ T?’ Al- 
TOY MENQI: 1080 

HKQ TAP EX THN THNAE KAI KATEP- 
XOMAI. 

dis Tavrov nuiv etrev 6 copds Aiaxudos. 

rows Os; : 

axome TO pyu éyw Sé cor dpacw. 

HKQ TAP ES THN gyoi KAI KATEP- 
XOMAIT. 1084 

HK 6€ tavrov éort tro KATEPXOMAI. 

vn tov Al, waep ei Tis Eira yelrou 

XPHZON ZY MAKTPAN, EI AE BOYAE!I, 

 KAPAOTION. 

ov Onta TOUTO y, W KaTETTwWLVAMEVE 

avOpwre, Tait’ gor’, GAN dpior’ erwv Exov. 

mas 84; dSida~ov yap we xa’ & Te Oy DeE- 


yets. 1090 


a“: ? ~ » ’ ¢ ~ / 
Al. éAGety ‘yev eis ynv oO, Stw perth waTpas’ 


 xwpis yap &AANS cuudopas éAnAvOev 





Al. 
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AI, 
EY. 
Al. 


AI. 


EY. 
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Al. 


EY. 


Al. 
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a >» \ e 
gevywv 3 avnp nKet TE Kal KaTépyeTat. 
> A 4 a : > A 
ev, vn TOV AmoAXw. Ti ov Aéyets, Evpiridn; 


ob. gnu tov ’'Opertny.xaterOetv oixade’ 1095 


Aabpa yap nAGev, ov miBav Tors Kupious. 

s ‘ A e ~ 14 / ) 2 

ev, vn tov ‘Epunv. & te Aéyers 8 ov pav- 
Oavw. | | | 


, V4 e 
TEPALVE TOLVUY ETEPOV. 


| (Ot wépawve ov, 
Aixud’, dvucas’ ov © eis TO KaKov amo- 
Bere. 
TYMBOY A’ EI? OX@EQI TQIAE KHPYZZQ 
TIATPI . 1100 


KAYEIN, AKOYZAI. 
Toul’ érepov avis Aéyet, 
KAYEIN, AKOYZAI, ravrov dv cagpéotata. 
teOvnxoow yap Edeyev, w& poxOnpe ov, 
ois ovdé Tpis AEyouTes EEtkvoupeba. 
ov O€ mus émolets TOUS MpoAGyous; — 1104 
éywo ppacw. 
kay mou Os eirw tavrov, 7 sroByy dys 
évovoav é€w Tov Noyou, KaTanTTUGOY. 
tO. dn A€y’* ov yap povorw aAX’ dKxovoTéa 
TaY GwY mpoAcywy THS dpSoTNTOS TaY érHY. 
HN OIAITIOY2 TO TTPQTON EYAAIMON 
ANHP, 1110 
pa Tov A’, ov O77’, dAAG Kakodaiuwv gucet, 
dvtwa ye, mplv pivar pev, ‘AmoAAwy Edn 
AMOKTEVELY TOV TWaTépa, Tplv Kal yEyovevat, 


~ e 9 . ~ A 9 4 
TwWS OUTOS NV TO TowWTOV EVTUXNS avn; 
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EIT’ EFENET’ AYOIZ ASGAINTATOZ BPO- 
TON. 1115 
wa Tov Al, ov dy7’, ovpevouy éravearo. 
was yap; dre on wpwroyv pev avroy yevopuevor, 
xetmavos dvros, éfeOecay ev doTpaxy, 
iva pn ’xtpadels yévorro Tou watpos oveus’ 
ei’ ws TloAuGov fppnoev oidwv tw mode° 1120 
éweira ypavy Eynuev avTos wy veos, 
Kai mpos ye ToUTOLS THY E€avTOU pnNTEpa’ 
eir’ éLerupAwoev avrov. 
evOaiuwy dp’ ny, 
ei Kdorpatnynoev ye pet’ "Epacwwidou. 1124 
Anpeis’ éyw Sé rovs mpoAdyous KaXous Tow. 
kai pyv, pa tov Al, ov Kar’ Eros ye cov 
Kviow 
TO pny’ exaorov, d\Aa ouv Toicw Oeois — 
do AnkxvOiov tTovs aovs mpoAdyous Siapepw. 
amo Anxuliov cv Tous emous ; 
évos povou' 
wouis yap ovTws wor evapporrew evi, 1130 
Kai xwodpiov, kat Anxubiov, Kai OvAakwoy, 
€v Tots iauBetoot. Set~w 8 avrixa. 
tOov, ov SeiZers ; 
nui. 
kat on yon Aévyeuv. 
AITYNTOZ, Q2 O MAELZTOS EXMAPTAI 
AOTO2, 
=YN TAIZI QWENTHKONTA NAYTIAOI 
MAATHI 1135 
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Al. 
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APFOS KATAZSXQN. 


Anxv@tov amwdAecev. 
TovTi Ti HV TO AnkUOoy; ov KAaUoOETAL ; 
Ney’ & iT@ ‘WpoAoyov, tv D 
éy’ &repov avT@ mpddAoyov, iva Kat yvo 


want. : 
AIONYZOZ, OL OYPZOIZI KAI NEBPOQN 
AOPAIZ 
KAOATITO® EN TIEYKAIZ] ITAPNAZON 


KATA 1140 
TIHAAI XOPEYON, | 
Anxufioy awwrecev. 
oimoe wemAnype? avlis Uwo TAS AnxUOov. 
GAN’ oidev Extra: mpaypa. pos yap TovToM 
Tov mpodAoyov ovx eet mpoady at AynKuOov. 
OYK EXTIN OTIZ IIANT’ ANHP EY- 


AAIMONE!-: 1145 
H TAP TIE®@YKOZ EZOAOZ OYK EXEI 
BION, 


H AYSZTENH. ON. 
AnxvOioy amwAecev. 
Evpemtdn, 
Tl €oTw; 

vperbar por Soxeis 
TO AnxuOiov yap TovTO TvevorctTat TOA. 
ovo’ av, pa thy Anuntpa, ppovricami ye 1150 
vuvi yap avtou Tord x’ éxKexdWerat. 
10c Sy Aéy’ Erepov, kdmexou THs AnxvOov. 
SIAQNION HOT’ AZTY KAAMOS EK- 

AITTION 
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AYTHNOPOZ ITAI2£Z. 
AnxuOtovy awwaAecev. 
© Saipove avipwv, adrompiw thy AnxuOov, 1155 
iva pun Staxvaion Tous mpoAo-yous rp. 
TO Tl; 
éyo mpiwuat TwO ; 
*éav mreiOn xy poi. 
ov Snr’, érei moAXovs mpoddyous Efw De- 
ELV, 
iv’ ovros ovx t£er mpooayvar AnxvOov. 
TWEAOY O TANTAAEIOZ EID NEZAN 
MOAQN 1160 
SOAIZIN ITINIOIZ. 
Anxu@tov amw@decev. 
dpas, mpoonvev adlts ad thv AnxvOov. 
GAN, w "yal, Ere Kali viv amddov mraon 
TEXYN 
Aner yap GBoAou mavy KaAdny TE xdyaOnv. 
ua tov Al, ovmw vy" éErt yap etoi por 
ovyxvol. 1165. 
OINEY2 IIOT’ EK TH. 
Anxuiov amwAeoev. 
Eaoov eireiy mow SAov pe TOV OTixoV. 
OINEY2 IIOT’ EK TH2 MOAYMETPON 
AABON ZTAXYN, 
OBYON ATIAPXA®, 
: Anxv@tov arwdecev. 
petaty Ouwy; Kai tis ab Udeireto; 1170 


ww > / \ \ A > / 
éagov, w Tav' mpos Tod’ yap EetmaTw. 
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ZEY=, QE AEAEKTAI THE AAHOEIAZ 
YTIO, 
AI. dodo’ épet yao AHKYOION ATIQAEZEN. 
TO Anxuftov yap TovrT’ émi Tots mpoddyooi 
gov, 1174 
women Ta ovK emi Toiaw dPbadpots, Ev. 
adAN és Ta méAn mpos Tav Gewv avTouv TpaTov. 
EY. xal pnv éxw x’, ws adrov drodei~Ew Kaxov 
MeAOTOLOY GYTAa, Kai TOOUVTa TaAUT’ del. 
XO. Ti TOTE TPAGYMa yEevnoeTat ; 
povriCay yap éywy’ Ex, 1180 
Ti’ dpa peurw éroice 
dvdpt Te ToAU TWAEioTa On 
Kal kaA\XtoTa MéeAnN ToN- 
CavTt Twy ETL vuV OvTwD. 
Oavpalw: yap éywy’ oan 1185 
Meuerai more ToUTOV 
Tov Baxyeiov avaxta, . 


\ / > ¢ A » ~ 
kat d€dary’ vmrép auvrou. 


EYPITIAHS. AIZXYAOZ. XOPO%. 


EY. wavy ye péAn Oavpacra’ seiéer On Taya’ 
eis év yap avrov mavTa tra péAn Evv- 
TEU. 1190 
Al. kai unv Aoytoupat TavTa, Twv \ngpwv AaBov. 
(ccavAtov a pooaudet 71s) 
EY. ®@id7’ "AxtAAev, Ti rot’, dvdpodaixTov akovwy, 


77 F) 4 > 3 > 4 
igkoTrov ov meAaGes ér apwryar ; 


Al, 


Al. 
EY. 


AT. 


EY. 


Al. 
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‘Epuav pev mpdoyovoy riopey yévos ot epi 
Aipvay’ 
inxomov ov weddOes éx’ apwyay. 1195 
dvo gor Komw, AicyvAe, TOUT. 
kudior’ ’Ayawy, "Arpéws 
moAuKoipave pavOave pov mat: 
inxomov ov mweAdOas én’ apwyay. 
TpiTos, wW ‘TXVAE, Tol KdTOS OUTOS. 1200 
evpapetre peAtrm~ovopoe 
Souov ’Aptréudos séAas oltyew 
a7 r 4 o> 9 > ( 
inxotrov ou weAabes én’ dpwyay. 
4 4 > ~ ed 4 wv F ~ 
kuptos ett Opociv ddiov Kpatos aiciov dvdpwov 
inkomrov ov mweAdOes én’ apwyay. 1205 
9S ~ ~ 4 ~ ~ 4 e/ 
w Zev Bactrev, TO ypnua TwV KOTwY doov. 
éyw pev ovuv eis TO Badavetov BovrAouat’ 
mn, mpiv y' dKovons xaTépav oraow pedoy 
éx Tov KiGapwotkav vopwv eipyacpevny. 
1Oc 5 qwépawe, Kai xomrov un mpooTiPer, 1210 
dws “Axawwv sibpovov Kpatos, ‘EXAados 
J 
nBas, 
TO pAratrolparropAatTobpar, 
4 4 4 4 s 
LoMiyya ducapepiay, mpvTavw Kuva, qéprret, 
, 
TO prarrobparropAatrobpar, 
A } A A A 4 / 4 
cuv dopt Kat xEpt mpaxTope Bovpros dpuis, 1215 
70 pratTobpattopAaTrTcOpar, 
Kupely Tapacxwv itauais Kuoiv depodoirats, 
To pratrrobpartopAatrcbpar, 
A U > 9 wt 
TO ouykAlves T Em Alavi, 


TO pratrobparropAarroOpar. 1220 
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4 ~ 3s 3 2 
Ti TO dAarroOpat Tour’ éoriv; éx Mapa- 
Qovos; 4 
4 € 4 , 
wolev cuvede£as iuovorrpodou peAn ; 

\ A ~ ro 
adNX’ ouv éyw pev és TO KadOv Ek TOU KaXou 
hveyxov ail’, va py Tov avtov Ppuvvixw 
Aesava Movowy iepov dpbeinv Spémwv. 1225 

€ 2 » \ fw 4 , Uj 
ovTos 6 dio TavTwy Topyidiwy. wérAn HEpet, 
~ ~ o 
aoxodkwwy MeAnrov, Kaptxov avAnuatwv, 
4 4 , A A 
Oonvwv, xopeiwy. Taya oe Snrwbyoerat. 
3 td ~ 
éveykaTw Tis TO Auplov. KaiTou Ti Sei 
4 > ~ ~ ~ 
Aupas émi TovTOv; Tov ‘oT 1 Tos doTpAa- 
KOLS 1230 
e ~ ‘on ~ 2 , 
avrn kporovaa ; dSevpo Movo’ Evpiridov, 
A ef , UA 4 / 
mpos hvrep éemitnoaa Tad Ear’ ade pérn. 
tJ « , a 
aAxvoves, at wap’ devaots Oadacons 
, ty 
kupact oTwWMUAAETE, 
A t ~ 
TEYyOVvTat VOTIOLS TTEPWY 1235 
e 4 
paviot ypda SpootCopevac’ 
7 e s A 4 
ai @ vrwpodiot Kara ywvias 
> 3 9 > 94 / é 4 
el el El Ef Et ElAlooeTE OakTUAGS Padayyes 
a 
toToTOva mWnviopaTa, 
Kepxioos dowou ped€eras, 1240 
iv’ 6 pidavados émadrAce deAgis 
4 4 
mpwpais KvaveuPoras, 
pavrela Kal oradious. 
9 4 a 5] 4 
oivav@as yavos apuméAou, 
, e/ 
Borpvos EXika wavoirovov. 1245 
mwepi Barr, w TéKvOV, wAEVAS. 


~ s 7 ~ 
Opas Tov moda ToUTOY ; 
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opw. 
tt dai; TovToy Opas; 
é 
opw. 
t ~ 
TOLAUT’ MEVTOL GU TOWY 
- 4 
ToAmas Tama méAn Weve; 1250 
\ é Li - . , > 
Ta mev méeAn cov tavTa’ BovAoua 0 Eri 
A ~ ~ ~ 
Tov Twv povwdiwy SweLeAOetv Tpo7rov. 
? 
w Nuxros xeXawodans 
nw 4 a 4 
éppva, riva po dvaravoy dveipov 
, ~ Fd 
méurres €£ adavous, ‘Aida mpomoAov, 1255 
Wuyav avvuyov éxovra, peAaivas 
Nuxros maida, ppixwdn Secvav dynv, 
4 
peAavovenveimova, dovia ova Sepxopevoy, 
# of 
peyadous dvuxas Exovta; 
/ e 
adAAa mo, auiroda, Avyvov avate, 1260 
/ / > » ~ i sf / 
kaAmot 7’ é€x Totapnwv dpocov apate, Oéppere 
& dw, 
ws av Oetov Gvepov amoxAvow. 
iw wovTte Oatwov, TouT’ éxelv’ iw Evvorkot, 
Tae Tépata beacacbe. 
TOV adAEKTPVOVAa fou GuUVapTagaca 1265 
s / 
gpoven TAvxn. Nuyda dperoiyovor, 
wo Mavia, fvAAaGe 
> N > € / / > Wf 
éyo 0 a TaAawa mpocéxovo’ EtUXOV 
€uauTins Epyourt, Alvou pearTov aTpaKToV 
El €l El Ef EL ELALTTOVTA yeEpOID, 1270 
kAwoTipa mrowva, brws Kvedaios 
> > A / 5) > , 
Eis dyopav dépove’ drodoipay’ 


e 9 > ? ? >» + 9 ? sft 
6 8 avernrat, avertar’ és aifepa 
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kovporatas mrepvywv akpais 
éuot © aye, axea KaTéNre, 1275 
ddxpua, daxpva T am’ dupaTwv 
EBarov, EBadrov & TAdpwY. 
addr’, wo Kpiires, "Idas téxva, 
ta Tééa NaGovTes érapuvate, 
Ta KwAad T aGemaddeTE, KUKAOUMEVOL THY 
Oikiay. | | 1280 


e ~ 3 \ 
apa oé Aixruvva mais “Apteyis kava 


. A / A , 
tas Kuvioxas éxouvo’ €AbéTw dia Sopwv Tav- 


Al. 
Al, 


Al. 


XO. 


TAXN. 
> > , > @ 
av 60, w Atos, dtrvpous avéxovoa Aapra- 
das 
> , n 4 4 9 
oguratav xepotv, ‘Exata, mapagdnvoy és 
TAuv«ns, 
/ 3 ~ 
orws av eiceAOovca hwpacw. 1285 
tA »/ ~ ~ 
wavoacbov non Twv pEdAwV. 
I > ef 
Kapoty adAus. 
> \ \ \ \ > AN ? ~ , 
emt Tov oTabuov yap avTov dyayeiv Bovdo- 
pat, 
ef 3 Se. 4 \ , - ] 
omep efeNeyEet THY TonoTW vv povoy" 
A \ / N ~ ~ e 4 
TO yap Bapos ww Bacanet TwHv pyyatwv. 
ite Oevpo vuv, eimep ye det Kal TOUTO pe 
dvépwv rontwv TupoTwANnTaL TEXYNHV. 1291 
> / , ? e , 
émimovot y ot de€tot. 
, A e/ s 4 
TOOE yap ETEPOV av Tépas 
\ » 
YEOXMOV, aToTias mEwV, 
ed nv 9 / a 
O Tis av emevonoev aAdXos; 1295 
\ A ? A A 29Qo ON af 
Ma TOV, €yw pev oud ay, Et TIS 
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EAeyé por Tay éemiTuyovTuy, 
émGopnv, aN’ wopnv av 
avTov avra Anpeiv. 


AIONYZOSZ. AIZXYAOS. EYPITINAH. 


AI. 16 89 wapioracbov rapa Tw wrAdartyy’. 
Al. xar EY. iSov. 
AI. xai AaBouerw TO pny’ éxateEpos eiraToy, 

kat pn peOnoOov, moiv dv éyw odwv KOoK- 


KUow. 1302 
AI, Kar EY. éyopueda. 
Al. TouTros vuv Néyerov eis TOV oTabpor. 
EY. EIQ’ QGEA’ APYOYE MH AIANTAZSOCAI 
ZKA%OZ. 
AI. ZINIEPXEIE MOTAME, BOYNOMOI T’ EIil- 
ZTPO@AIT, 1305 


AI. xoxxu’ péGeoGe. Kai wodU ye KaTwrTépw 
Xwpel TO Tove. 
EY. Kal Tt wor éotl Tatriov; 
Al. Ort etoéOnxe torapov, éptomwALKws 
Uypov Tonwas ToUTOS, wWoTED Tapia’ 
av 0 eiceOnxas rouros érTEepwpevov. 1310 
EY. aAX’ érepoyv ecirarw Ti, KavTioTyocaTw. 
AI. AaBeobe roivuy avlis. 
AI. xar EY. nv Loou. 
Al. rAexe. 
EY. OYK ETI TEIOOYZ JIEPON AAAO, 
IIAHN AOYTO2. 
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MONOZ SEON TAP OANATOZ OY AO- 
PON EPAI. 

pébecGe, péberbe. Kai tro Tove y av 
pérer 1315 

Odvarov yap ecioeOnxe, BapvTaroy Kaxov. 

éyw O€ mew y', Eros api’ cipnpévov. 

re0sd 88 Koopdv éort, Kai vouv ovx éxov. 

GAN’ Erepov av Cytree tt tTwv PBapvorad- 
pov, 

& Tt vor KabéALe, Kaptepov Te Kal peya. 1320 

gépe mov TowvTo Syta poiote; mov pa- 


ow; 

BEBAHK’ AXIAAEY= AYO KYBOQ KAI 
TETTAPA. 

Aéyorr’ av, ais aityn ‘ori Aon chev oTa- 
os. 

ZIAHPOBPICES T’ EAABE AESIAI =Y- 
AON. 

E® APMATOS TAP APMA KAI NEKPOE 
NEKPOZ: 1325 


2 Po ., e \ - 
eEntTaTnkey av oe Kal vuv. 
~ 4 
TW TPOTY ; 
99 2 3 Uy \ \ f 
du’ appar’ elonveyxe Kat vexpw ovo, 
e > a\ wv ’ 2Q> se A 4 , 
ous ovK av apawt’ oud éxarov Alyurrios. 
af 
Kal pnxet’ Euorye Kxar’ émos, a@AXN’ és TOV 
\ 
orabuov 
| \ > ~ 
auTOS, Ta Tradl, n yuvn, Kndirodar, 
a 7 \ s) 
éuBas xabycOw, cvAAacBov tra BiBria. 1380 
9 A oe ou’ ww ~ 2 ~ > *” ( 
eyw de Ou’ érn Tav éuwv épwo povoyv. 
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APIZTOOANOYS 


AIONYZ0OZ. NAOYTON. AIZXYAOZ. 


Al. 


ITA. 


EY PIMNAH2. 


e A 9 ‘ \ 9 A 9 : ~ 
avopes Topo, Kayw pév avrous ov Kp. 


ov yap & éxOpas ovderépw yevnoopac’ 
Tov pev yap Hryovma oopoy, tw 5 Hdopar. 1835 
ovdev apa mpakes, wep nAGes ovvexa. 


Al. dav Sé kpive ; 


IIA. 


AI. 


EY. 
Al. 


EY. 
AI. 


EY. 


‘ 4 \ C4 
Tov ETEepov AaBwy ae, 
€ , v , ds X td 
OmoTepoy av Kpivys, tv’ EAOns un paTny. 
evdatmovoins. cépe, ruberbE pou Tadi. 
> \ ~ 2 \ / 
éyw katnrOov ért ronrny. 
TOU xapw ; 1340 
ws 9» e 4 ~ \ A af 
iv’ 4 mods owleioa Tous xXopous ayn. 
e ~ f 
OmoTEpos oUV av TH TWOEL TapatvEerey 
~ w “ 
pédAn Te xpnorov, TovrTov a&ewv wor Sone, 
mpwrTov pev ouv mept AAkiGiadou tiv’ Exerov 
i ¢ 4 € 4 \ } ~ 
yvopnv éxatepos; 4 wots yap Suaroxei. 1345 
> \ ? ~ 
Eye: 6€ wept avtay Tiva yvwpunv; 
Tiva ; 
moGet pev, €xOaipe: dé, BovrAerar & Exe. 
aAXN’ & tt voeirov, elwatov TovVTOU TépI. 


~ ef ~ 
Mic@ ToNTHY, OoTIS wpEAEY TaTpaY 


 Bpadus méduxe, peyadra dé BAarTEW Taxus; 


Al, 
Al, 


q a € ~ ~ 4 > 3 , 

kai woptpov avtw, TH TONE O aunyavov, 1351 
FP >» 8 ’ Vo , , ov 

ev 7, © Tovedov. ov o€ Tiva yvwuny eyes; 
9 A 4 Uy 9 / 4 

ov xpyn AE€ovTos okupvoy Ev TONE TpEdetu’ 

N ) ~ ~ td ~ 

nv © exrpagdy Tis, Tots TpOTOLS UanpeETely. 





Al, 


EY. 


AI, 


EY. 


Al. 


EY. 


Al, 


EY. 


Al. 
EY. 
Al. 
Al. 


Al, 
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\ A , A “ 4 ) 
vn tov Aia tov aowtnpa, svoKpitws ¥ 
exw’ 1355 
A a > tA ~ 
O Mev codws yap eimev, 6 0 ETEpos TaDus. 
? > 3f / , e Jf af 
Q@AN ETL Play yvweNnV EekaTeEpos ElTraToY, 
\ a / e > of / 
Tept THS TOAEWS HvTW’ ExETOV TwTnpiay. 
7 , / 
el Tis wrepwoas KAedxpirov Kuvycia, 
it S e A U 
aipotey avpat mweAayiav vrep wAaka. 1360 
/ Nv / ‘on 2 »f / 
yeAowov av daivorro: vou & exe Tivea ; 
> ~ S 3» of 2y-/ 
él vavpaxoiev, Kat’ ExovTes d£idas 
ef ’ 9 A / ~ > , 
paivoey és ta BAEhapa TwY EvavTiwy, 
> A A i / , 
éyw pev oida, Kat OéAw ppacev. 
, 
Aeye. 
e/ ‘ -~ af 4 9 € / 
oTav Ta voy amiota rid? rywpeba, 1365 
\ °° tf / » of 
Ta 0 édvTa Tigt aTioTa. 
~ > / 
Tas; ov pavOavw. 
9 4 4 >» A \ (4 
ayaleorepov mws elmé Kal cadéoTepor’ 
El TWY TWOALTHYV Cio VOY TWLTTEVOLED, 
9 / © 5) 
TovTols amioTnoaipev, ois & ov ypwpeba, 
, / sf Fs 
TovTo.ot xonoaiperOa, owleinuey av. 1370 
~ ~ td ~ 
el vuv ye SvaTuxoupev év ToUTOICL, TAS 
) / / 2 / > of 
TavavTia mpagavres ov cwloipel’ av; 
S > s , S 
ev y, & Iladapuncdes, w copwratn duets. 
\ / 2 > \ e nN ~ 
TavTt WOTEP avTos evpes, 47 Kydicodwr ; 
A > » ~ 
éyw povos' tas 0 dfidas Kndicodpwyv. —1875 
, 4 , / 
Ti Oat N€yets av; 
\ 4 ”~ ’ 
THY TOAW vu pot Poawoy 
~ ~ 4 ~ ~ 
TOWTOV, Tiol YpnTal TOTEPA TOIS Kono TOS ; 
o 
woey ; 
~ , 
Mioel KaKioTa, 


Al. 


ITA. 
Al. 


EY. 
ATI. 
EY. 
Al, 
EY. 
Al. 
EY. 
Al. 


ITA. 


APIZTO®ANOYZ 


Tois tovnpois & Hderat; 
ov Ont’ éxeivn y’, dAAa xonTat mpos Biay. 
~ ? vA , r) , 1380 
TWWS OUV TIS AV TWOELE TOLaUTNY TOA, 
v ‘ ~ ; / ‘ 
n unTe xAalva, pnTEe Ticvpa cuRPeEpel; 
e \ 4) wf 9 4 U 
evpioxe vn Al’, eimep avadvoe madi. 
exet dpacamm av’ évOadi 8 ov Bovdopat. 
~ r) U 
un Onra au y’, GAN’ évOévd’ dvier Tayala. 
‘ ~ ef td 4 ~ r 
THY Ynv OTav vomicwat THY TWY TONEMIOV 1385 
4 om 
elvat oerépav, tHv S€ odeTépavy Tuv ModE 
piwy, 
U4 oe A ~ r 4 Oe \ , 
mopov O€ Tas vaus, amopiay dé Tov sopol. 
La s 2 / 
ev, wAnv y 6 SOtaocrns avTa Karamivel 
povos. 
wv 
Kpivos av. 
/ ~ s , ‘ 
avuTn TPwy Kplow yEevrnoeTat 
e / 
aipyoopar yap Svrep 4 Yuyn Gere. 1390 
pepvnuevos vuv Tav Bewv, ovs wuooas 
n unv dragtew p’ otkad’, aipov Tors didous. 
e ~ > » 4 2 ’ / r) e 7 
nH yAwTT duwporw’, AtoyvAov 6° aionoopat. 
, 4 z , > » s 
vi dédpaxas, w papwrat’ dvOpwwr ; 
/ 
eyo ; 
éxpwa vixavy AtoyuAov. tin yap ov; 1395 
) vf / 
aloxicTov épyov mpooBréres pr eipyaope- 
vos ; 
/ 3 ? A \ A a ‘ ‘ ~ 
ti & atoxpov, nv pn Tots Oewuevors Soxy ; 
S t U A 4 
® oXETALE, TEpiovver ue On TEOYNKOTA; 
> A o~ 3 “~ 
vis oidev ef TO Civ pev ear kaTOaveiv, 1399 
~ \ ~ ~ 
TO wvelv S€ SErvely, TO b€ KabevdELY KWwOo:OV; 


~ ‘4 s é of 
NWpEITE TOLVUV, w Atovuo’, éow. 
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AL. Ti Oai; 
ILA. tva Feviow cow Tol amTomAEly. 


Al. €U ToL AEyeEIS, 
\ \ ’» r) \ sf n | 
vn rov Av? ov yap ayOopat Tw mpaypaTi. 
XO. paxapios y advno éxwy 
Evveow rxpiBwpueévny. 1405 


\. ~ -~ 
mapa O€ 7oAAoiow paleiv. 
/ ry ~ 
bde yap ev dpoveiv Soxnoas 
, tf af N93 > 
TaAvw ae oikad avlis, 
> 93 5) “ \ ~ /, 
én’ dyalwo pev Tots moXiTas, 
ém’ dyabw 6é Trois éavTou 1410 
Evyyevéot TE Kat didois, 
dia TO GuveTos eEivat. 
/ F \ v4 
Xapiev ovv py Zwxpare 
mwapakaOnuevov Nader, 
aTvoBaXovTa povotkny 1415 
4 / 
Ta TE peyioTa mwapadinovTa 
THS Tpaywo"KHs TEXUNS. 
\ >» 3 A ~ , 
TO 0 €mt GEeuvoioty Aoyowt 
‘\ ~ / 
Kat oxapidiopotat Anpwy 
StatpiBnv dpyov mociabat 1420 


~ > } v 
TapadpovouvTos avopos. 


MAOYTON, AIZXYAOZ. XOPOZ. 


» s / 
HA. “Ave oy yaipwv, AioxurAe, ywpel, 
\ a / A € / 
kal owe rod THY HueTEepay 
yvwpas ayabais, Kat raidevoov 
TOUS advonTous’ WoAAol 0 Eioiv’ 1425 
E2 


Al, 


ITA, 


APIZTO®ANOY2 


A A ~ é 
kat dos rovri KAeopavr: pepwr, 
kai TovTi Toot TopiaTais, 
U , @ ~ \ ? 
Mupyunxt & duov xat Nixopayy, 
4 
trode 8 ’Apyevdpw’ 
kat ppal’ av’rois Taxews Hrew 1430 
ws éue Sevpi, kal un medAAetv. 
Kav pn TaxXews kwow, eyo, 
b) 4 A 
vn Tov ‘A70AXw, orif£as avrous, 
Kal cuuTovicas, 
> 9 e ~ a 
per’ ’Adetuavrov Tov AevKoAOdovu 
~ Ul 9 
KaTa Yyns Taxews atromépyw. 1435 
TauTa Tonow cou oe Tov OaKov 
A A ~ ~ 
Tov éuov mapados LooxAet rnpeiv, 
2 A / a\ vs » 4 
Kduot owe, nv ap éyw rote 
“~ 3 9/7 ~ \ 9 A 
devp’ ddixwyat. Tovrov yap éyw 
copia kpivw Sevrepov eivat. 1440 
é 
/ > ¢€ on ? 
uéuynoo 8 saws 6 mavoupyos avg, 
4 
kat YevdodNoyos, Kat Bwuoroyos, 
f) ~ \ >» A 
noemor és tov Oaxov tov éuov 
und axwv éyxabedcirat. 
paivere Toivuy vueis TOUTH 1445 
ef 
Aapumadas tepas, Yaa mMpoTeurere, 
TOloLY TOVTOU TOUVTOV MEeAECLY 
kal poAratow KeAadourTes. 


“ A b 7 > A 3 4 ~ 
XO. wpwra pev evodiay ayabnv dmovre monty 


F , rd S ‘ a e A 
és qaos dpvupevw Sore, Saimoves of Kara 


yaias, 1450 


th Sé moder peyddwy ayabav dyabas émi- 


, 
yotas. 
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/ > > 7 / 9 
mayxu yap ék peyadwy dyéwy mavoaiped 
e/ 
av ovTws, 
ef 4 ~ \ 
dpyahewy tv’ év odo Evvddwv' Kreodwv oe 
4 
payer Ow, 
s € / / / > 
Kaos 6 PBouvAcpnEVoS TOUTwWY TaTploIS EV 


' 


cipovpais. 





NOTES 


ON 


THE FROGS. 


NOTES 


THE FROGS. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 


Tue first scene extends to v. 32. 
In this, Bacchus appears with 
a lion’s skin thrown over his own 
proper dress, and with a club in 
his hand; meaning to pass for 
Hercules. He is attended by 
Xanthias his slave, riding upon 
an ass, with a heavy bundle sus- 
pended from a staff, which he 
carries on his shoulder. Bac- 
chus is properly introduced as 
the person in quest of a poet, 
since at his festival many of the 
Athenian dramas, and this among 
the rest, were performed. It 
served also, as Frischlin observes, 
to avert indignation, should any 
arise in the populace at this un- 
sparing ridicule of their favorite 
Euripides, from the head of the 
Comedian. 

1. Kirw tm rev ciwborwv; | 
‘Must I utter some of the hack- 
nied jokes?’ Attic for ei@:opever. 
Thucyd. 2. 51. ovdev rev elwOorwv. 
3. 38. Umepomra: S€ Twv ciwloTwr. 
Plato de Legg. xi. p. 916. Eurip. 
Hee, 358. 


A custom prevailed among the 
inferior dramatic poets at Athens, 
of introducing servants laden 
with baggage, whose sole busi- 
ness it was to complain, and 
whose ws OriBoua, and ws méfo- 
pat, were catchwords similar in 
their effects to those so ably ex- 
posed by Mr Gifford in his 
Baviad. 


4. yon] ‘ For there is already 
far too much of it.’ Phrynichus 
in Bekk. Anecdot. vol. i. p. 73. 
Yorn earw' viov andes Kal mpocxko- 
‘Apis toparns. naw is for 

It is but justice to ob- 
serve, that Aristophanes has him- 
self, in more places than one, 
been guilty of the very fault he 
here inveighs against. See Ly- 
sistr. 255. and 316. The Scho- 
liast mentions another passage 
from the Thesmophoriazuse : 


pes. 
OAV. 


dia ye TovTO TovTos ov Suvapas 
aKeun pepe 
TocavTa, kat tov wpov OrAiBopuat. 
This is ascribed to the servant 
of Agatho, but we shall in vain 
look for it in the play as edited 


‘k 


by Kuster, or as by Brunck, or 
in the Fragments of the second 
Thesmophoriazuse, collected by 
the latter. 

7. womow | See Dobree in Por- 
son’s Aristophanica. The first 
syllable of this verb is common 
in Attic. Bekker has printed it 
without the iota, wherever it is 
short. 

The works of the Comic poets, 
before they were publicly per- 
formed at the time appointed for 
exhibiting Comedies, were acted 
before certain judges who were 
to decide upon their several 
merits. The piece to which they 
gave the preference, was de- 
clared victorious, and performed 
with much pomp at the public 
expense: those were also acted, 
to which the judges assigned the 
second and even the third rank 
of merit. Aristophanes was vic- 
torious in this Comedy: and at 
the same time Phrynichus gained 
the second honors. Amipsias 
had more than once carried off 
the prize, when Aristophanes 
was a competitor with him. (See 
Brunck’s note.) This attack 
then upon his two contempora- 
ries we may impute to the enmity 
and ill-will generally subsisting 
between rivals. Lycis was pro- 
bably a very inferior poet; and 
his name being joined with the 
other two, seems a satirical stroke 
on them, putting all three on a 
footing. 

9. Porson’s reading seems the 
best, of ocxevopopovc’, i.e. ‘If 


I may not do any thing which 
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Phrynichus, &c. do, who carry 
burdens in their Comedy.’ Ac- 
cording to Porson oxeunpopery Was 
not Greek. 


10. py wv womens} ‘ Don't do 
it however; as whensoever I am 
spectator (Qewpevos) and see any 
of these tricks, I go away a year 
older than I came.’ See note on 
v.7. The Scholiast quotes Ho- 
mer in illustration of this: 

aia yap ev xaxornt: Pporot 

KaTaynpacKover. 
wAewv ig Attic for wAcov, as Sew 
for Seov. For the construction 
are 4 ‘nauT@, see Matthie. 


15. woAAn tpn or eves | ‘Is 
not this giving yourself many 
airs, when I who am Bacchus, 
son of the Pitcher.’ 67’ is put 
for dre, not o7:; for Porson, on 
Hecuba v. 109, observes that 
the Comic writers never cut off 
the final letter of o7:. Where 
Bacchus should have said, ‘ son 
of Jove,’ he calls himself, con- 
trary to expectation, ‘son of the 
Pitcher.’ The apologist of Aris- 
tophanes will probably find it an 
easier task to excuse his author’s 
vulgarities, his vile puns, &c. on 
the score of his having to please 
a motley audience, than that 
author’s unbridled sarcasms on 
his contemporaries for pursuing 
the same methods. The vessel 
here mentioned occurs also in the 
Lysistrata, v. 196; and that in 
which the portion of manna was 
set apart by the children of Israel 
as a memorial, is called by the 
Septuagint crapvos, Ex. xxvi. 23. 


oT 
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17. rovrov 8 ox | ‘And give 
this fellow an ass to ride on that 
he may not be tired.’ Brunck 
would change the optative after 
this present tense into the sub- 
junctive ; but see Reisig on Soph. 
(Ed. Col. p. 169. 

Xanthias appears on an ass. 
Silenus, the usual attendant of 
Bacchus in ancient authors, is 
introduced by Lucian in his 
Council of the Gods, c. 4, as da- 
Aaxpos, ouos THY piva, emt dvov Ta 
TOAAG OYOUpMEVOS. 

20. péepwv ye tavri] ‘at least 
whilst I am bearing this load.’ 
Xanthias points to his wallet; 
and he is mounted and loaded in 
this manner, to give the poet an 
opportunity for this string of con- 
celti respecting the weight of the 
bundle; whether it rests on the 
slave or the beast. This seems 
meant to ridicule some poet, 
whose custom it was to entertain 
the audience with such quibbling 
Jokes. 

25. ov 0 ovww—ov}] We havea 
similar repetition of the pronoun 
ov after av 8 ovv in Aischyl. 
Choeph. v. 570. 

ov 8 ovy, av pev dvdacce ray 

oikw KaAws— 

univ 8 ewawo yAwooay evdnpov 

peperv. 
which is probably the right read- 
ing, though Dr Blomfield has in- 
troduced the frigid correction vuv 
In this passage, ov pev is 
added to mark more distinctly 
that the injunction is addressed 
to Electra alone, and not to the 
Chorus, to whom Orestes turns 


s 
Ouv. 
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round with the words ww 8 
In our passage, the pro- 
noun is repeated, in order that 
the words ov tov dvov may be 
placed in immediate juxta-posi- 
tion, as in the verse of A’schylus 
ov pev is added after ov 3 ou to 
mark the opposition between 
these words and upiv éé€ in the 
next line but one. 


9 ~ 
ETAL. 


26. ev Tw peéper | ‘in turn.’ Ly- 
sistr. v. 542. Eurip. Rhes. v. 473. 
Suppl. 407. Sometimes ava peépos 
is used in the same sense; as 
Kurip. Phen. v. 435. 

QT. Ti yap eyw ‘oun evavpayour | 
‘For why was I not at the sea- 
fight (last year, at Arginuse)?’ 
We find from this passage that 
at the battle of Arginuse, the 
slaves who had distinguished 
themselves by their bravery, were 
presented with their freedom; a 
piece of historical information not 
mentioned by the Greek histo- 
rians. Xenoph. Hell. p. 36. s. ed. 
Lips. merely says ¢o(:BaCovres 
tous Sovdous. This practise of arm- 
ing slaves was not peculiar to 
Athens. Plutarch tells us Cleo- 
menes armed 2000 Helots to 
oppose the Macedonian Leucas- 
pide, in his war with that peo- 
ple and the Achzans. Indeed, 
according to Pausanias, the He- 
lots were present at the battle 
of Marathon. At Rome too, 
where, as Virgil, ix. 547, tells 
us, it was highly criminal for 
slaves to enter the army of 
their masters, yet, after the bat- 
tle of Cannez, 8000 of them were 
armed, and, by their valour in 


76 


subsequent actions, earned them- 
selves liberty. 

28. 4 rav ce xexvewav] ‘Truly, 
I would have bid thee how] a long 
time.’ 9 Tav for 4770: av. The a» 
thus repeated is frequent. Some 
Commentators suppose Xanthias 
to say this aside ; but the appella- 
tion given him by Bacchus in 
the next line seems to contradict 
their idea. 

29. Bacchus arrives at the 
abode of Hercules, and enquires 
particulars concerning the roads 
by which that hero, when he 
made his journey after Cerberus, 
travelled ; and having had a short 
conversation respecting the Tra- 
gedians, he sets out to execute 
his purpose. 

80. BadiCwr ciut] ‘I am walk- 
ing near the door here, at which 
I was first to turn in.’ (rpawec8ai 
mid. v.) Inthe Pax v.177, Try- 
geus says riding on a beetle, 
atap eyyus elvar Tav Dewy enol Soxe ; 
and in v. 196, Mercury tells him 
in, in, | OT oude pedAEs Eyyus Elva 
tov Oewv. i.e. ‘Since you will 
not get near the gods.’ Bad. eu. 
is Attic, as qv reOvnxws for rebvn- 
kev, and éort Cov, and @addovres 
elai, in Soph. Philoct. vv. 441. 
418. 426. 


ACT I. SCENE II. 


HERCULES. XANTHIAS. BACCHUS. 


32. ws Kevravpixws evnral? dl 
‘How centaur-like he bounce 

at it, whoever he was!’ The 
simile is well chosen for the cha- 
racter of Hercules, who had him- 
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| self witnessed the insolence of 


which he speaks, and twice pu- 
nished it, first among the Lapi- 
the, at the marriage of Pirithous 
and Hippodamia; and again on 
their resenting the hospitality of 
Pholus to him in his pursuit of 
the Erymanthian boar. The Scho- 
liast says this is spoken ironi- 
cally, as if Bacchus had been 
unable, through weakness and 
effeminacy, to strike the door vio- 
lently. 

34. 0 wais—ti éotw] ‘ Boy— 
What would you?’ The nomina- 
tive is used without the article 
in addressing a person, instead 
of the vocative: but with the 
article when a verb is annexed to 
it. Lennep ad Phalar. Epp. }. 
p- 95. s. Here o wais must be 
construed with ovx eveOvunOys. 

35. vy X.”] ‘Jove help us; don't 
be mad at all events.’ 

89. yedov] Attic; yéAw7a Hel- 
lenic. 

40. «xpoxwrw] In the Thes- 
moph. 143, Agatho is described 
as wearing a saffron vest, which 
was a mark of effeminacy among 
the Romans also. Cicero Harusp. 
Resp. 21; ‘ P. Clodius a crocota, 
a mitra, a mulieribus solus,’ &c. 
Hercules had forgotten what Lu- 
cian, however, (that professed 
enemy of all gods) took the trou- 
ble to rememher, or invent for 
him, his sitting before Omphale 
in this very ‘crocota,’ holding a 
distaff. Lucian, Quom. hist. con- 


ser. vol. ii. p. 15. Reisk. For the 


class of nouns to which Acoytyy 
belongs, see Matthie. 
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41. éx! vews—] ‘ Well then, as 
I was on ship-board reading the 
Andromeda to myself.’—For the 
Attic form yryvwoxew, See Valck- 
neer on Eur. Phen. 1396. Plato 
the Comic writer in Atheneus i. 
p. 5. says eyw 5 evOad’ ev rH Epnpia 
tour S:eA8ew Bovropa: to BiBriov 
Tpos éyavrov. Eccles. 929., aow 
mpos epautyy Emiyever to po pidw. 

43. mas ole spodpa| ‘How 
vehemently do you think ?’ More 
commonly zws doxeis; as Nubes, 
879. 

44. Modrwv] Didymus relates 
that there were two of this name 
at Athens, one an actor, the other 
a robber (Awmodvtns.) Another 
Scholiast understands it of Milo 
the Crotoniat, and quotes Pau- 
sanias enumerating his victories, 
and various exploits to amuse the 
spectators: among the rest, his 
holding a pomegranite so firmly 
that no one could wrench it from 
him, and yet not with so hard a 
grasp as to injure the fruit: also 
his- standing on a quoit oiled 
over, and deriding those who at- 
tempted to push it from him. 
He was seven times conqueror at 
the Pythian games, and six at 
Olympia, at which latter place he 
appeared the seventh time, but no 
one would appear against him. 


46. Eurip. Rhes. 754. rad’ our 
ev aivuypotot onpaiver Kaka? sages 
yap avda cuppayous odwdoras. 
FEschyl. Agam. 1192. Pppevwcw Ny 
ouxer ef aivryparwv. Choeph. 887. 
Euujxa roumos e& ainypatwy. Here 
seems to be an allusion to the fi- 
gurative style of the Tragic poets. 


a7 


47. Ervovs | Pax 841. tous & 
‘Hpaxdeas tous patrovras Kat Tous 
wevovras. The complaints of the 
hostesses in this play abundantly 
testify the voracity of Hercules. 
Bacchus, therefore, when he 
would give his brother the strong- 
est idea of his passion for Euri- 
pides reminds him of his own for 
the érvos, which was made of 
boiled pulse, and the proper diet 
of the brave in fight, according 
to the Scholium. 

49. ap exdioacxw— | J Pray do I 
explain the thing clearly, or shall 


_I speak in another way?’ This 


is a hemistich from Euripides, 
whom our poet is ridiculing for 
his weaknesses. The Aldine 
edition reads 7 ‘répa ppacw, ap- 
proved of by Porson, who wrote 
éerépa, idia, Snuocia, when used as 
adverbs, without the iota sub- 
scribed. See Elmsley on Acharn. 
828. and Eurip. Heracl. 139. 174. 
and Seidler Dochm. p. 388. 

51. Atheneus viii. p. 363. ém! 
tev amryotws Kat Onpiwdas érOov- 
tev To dayya xat dapsayau. 

53. ro pn ovx edOciv] See 
Nubes 1080. For this construc- 
tion see Matthie. 

56. ri BovAcpevos ; | ‘With what 
view?’ The next line is from the 
(Eneus of Euripides. 


58. TIophon was the son of 
Sophocles and Nicostrate. The 
praises bestowed on him here are 
considerably qualified by what 
follows after, whence it would 
appear that Sophocles’s children 
were not content with their at- 
tempt to wrest his personal for- 
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tune from him, but extended 
their rapacity to his literary pro- 
perty after his death. The Scho- 
liast mentions a play of that Tra- 
gedian, in which this undutiful 
son is introduced as bringing the 
action against his father, which 
was refuted by the recital of the 
(Edipus Coloneus. [Cicero de 
Senect. | 

59. el xat rovr’ apa | 
indeed if it is so.’ 

61. xporepov dvra] ‘ Being older 
than.’ Aristophanes would inti- 
mate in the same word, that he 
was superior to him aswell. So- 
phocles obtained his first prize 
at the commemoration of a vic- 
tory in which the Athenians got 
possession of Scyros, and died 
aged 91, 3.c. 406. Euripides 
was killed by the dogs of Arche- 
laus the year before, in the 76th 
year of his life. 

63. anrokaBwy | ‘No—at least 
until having shut up Iophon 
alone, I shall sound him how he 
composes without the aid of So- 
phocles.’ In Thucydides azoda- 
Bev denotes ‘shutting up and se- 
parating from.’ «xwéevifew, ‘to 
examine. Metaphor from money 
which is tried by ringing. In 
v. 720. the word is applied to 
coins. The verbal adjective in 
Lysistr. 485. wpaypa axwdancrov. 

65. xaAdws] ‘And besides, as 
for Euripides, being a cunning 
fellow, he would try to escape 
hither with me, but the other 
was an easy fellow here, and is 
so there.’ The sophistical rea- 
soning of Euripides is here ridi- 
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culed. See Thesmoph. ad finem. 
Athenzeus gives us much the same 
character of Sophocles in xiii. 
p- 604. ra perro: wodirixa oure 
goes ovTEe fEKTHpLOS Hv, GAN ws 
av mis es tev ypnotav ‘APnvaiwy. 

68. ‘Ayd@ev] Agatho was the 
contemporary of Euripides, and is 
mentioned by Aristotle in terms 
of praise for his delineation of 
the character of Achilles, which 
Tyrwhitt supposes to have been 
introduced into his Tragedy of 
Telephus. See Arist. de Poet. 
c. 28. From the fragments which 
remain of this author, it appears 
that his style was replete with 
ornament, particularly antithesis. 
See Ethic. Nicom. vi. 5. Athen. 
v. 1. Also Thesmoph. 60, and 
Kuster’s note. Plato has laid the 
scene of his Symposium at the 
house of Agatho. 


70. evwyiav| ‘To the banquet 
of the blest.’ He was celebrated 
for his splendid entertainments, 
mentioned by Plato in Sympos. 
See Runkenius on Timceus’s Plat. 
Lex. GaAn’ és paxapiar. 

71. Xenocles was the son of 
Carcinus (Thesmoph. 448.) and 
obtained the prize four times a- 
gainst the Alexander, Palamedes, 
Trojani and Sisyphus of Euri- 
pides. If therefore the second of 
these plays were really the cause 
of this Comedy being written, 
Aristophanes could not have 
adopted surer means for humi- 
liating and ridiculing his enemy, 
than by exposing the defects of 
his successful rival. The Scho- 
liast observes, however, that there 
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were two Tragedians of this name. 
Pythangelus has sunk into the 
oblivion his poetry probably de- 
served. 

72. ovdets Aoyos | Commenta- 
tors observe here the indignation 
of Xanthias at being passed by 
in silence, when so many insigni- 
ficant persons are enumerated, 
although he might hear his name 
coupled with the curses or sar- 
casms of his master. This re- 
minds us of Costard’s eagerness 
in applying Armado’s oppro- 


brious epithets to himself. Love’s | 


Labour’s lost. Act i. Se. 1. 

76. wre 4 oradiy AadXiorepa | 
‘More loquacious than Euripides 
by a furlong.’ Eustathius on 
Il. g. p. 1226. 15, quotes this and 
adds an expression of Alexis, 
who, comparing one man to an- 
other, says xpeirrova nuepas Spopw. 
See Casaubon on Athen. p. 63, and 
800. This fault is again noticed 
in Euripides below, v. 1101, and 
is remarked by Plutarch de Aud. 
poet. p. 45. (vi. 163. Reiske.) 


77. emipvddASes—kal orwpvdApa- 
ta] ‘Small clusters of grapes, 
and prattlers ;’ i.e. of no account, 
and of no more value than the 
little grapes found upon the large 
bunches. 


78. yeddovwy poveeia | ‘Schools 
of swallows’—-an expression taken 
from the Alcmena of Euripides, 
who calls ivy («:oo0s) the school 
of swallows. It alludes at once 
to the garrulity and barbarisms 
of these poets. Virgil mentions 
the first, Georg. iv. 307, as an at- 
tribute of the swallow ; and the 
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ancient Greeks called all persons 
swallows, who did not speak their 
language with perfect purity. 


‘See Heath’s note on /Eschyl. 


Agam. v. 1059. That the barba- 
risms of the poets are here alluded 
to we may gather from Hero- 
dotus’s interpretation of the Do- 
donzan pigeon, (Euterpe, c. 57.) 
where he says ‘as long as she 
spoke in a foreign language, she 
appeared to them to utter the 
sounds of a bird.’ Such was 
the opinion of our own tongue 


ascribed to Charles V. 
79. & ppovda Oartov] ‘which 


soon vanished into air.’ The 
Scholiast and Kuster are wrong 
in interpreting these words ‘ who 
die with delight’—a sense they 
never bear. 


The choruses of the ancient 
drama were produced at the ex- 
pense of magistrates called cho- 
ragi, without whose assistance it 
was impossible for an author to 
produce his play on the stage. 
Hence the phrases yopov dSovva 
and yopov AauBaver. Of the 
business of the chorus itself, Mr 
Mitchell, in his first vol. p. 38, 
has given an account, together 
with the authorities whence more 
ample knowledge may be pro- 
cured on the subject, namely, 
Schlegel, Barthelemi, (Anachar- 
sis’s travels,) and Du Bos. The 
choragus is mentioned by him, 
vol. i. p. 202. 


80. yousos ] ‘genuine.’ Juvenal 
Sat. vii. v. 53. sq. 


83. Wapaxexivouvevjsevov | ‘abold, 
hazardous expression.’ ‘ T’o snatch 
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a grace beyond the rules of art,’ 
is the idea included in this word. 


84. "AiBepa Aras dwpatiov | From 
the Melanippe of Euripides, and 
quoted correctly in the Thes- 
mosph. v. 272, although here 
the Comedian’s malice or forget- 
fulness has led him to render it 
more ridiculous by the substitu- 
tion of gwyartiov for oixnow. 

— Xpovov woca | Horace ; ‘cito 
pede labitur annus.’ The quota- 
tion is from the Bacche of Euri- 
pides, v. 887. 

k pw TEvoUTt d€ qotKkiAws 

dapov Vpovov To00a. ’ 
i.e. “They subtlely lay snares for 
the impious man a long foot of 
time’ (i.e. ‘a long while.’) Where 
xosa is not subject to kpyrrevovn, 
as most translators have imagined, 
but ypovov roda is used for the 
simple expression ‘a long time.’ 
It is only the usage of the ex- 
pression, not the expression in 
the abstract, that is ridiculed by 
Aristophanes. 


85-6. These lines are a para- 
phrase of the celebrated line in 
the Hippolytus, v. 611. 9 yAwoo 
Opwpox yn oe ppv QvwpoTos, sO 
often satirised by our author. 
See below, v. 1393. Thesmoph. 
v. 275. Cicero both translates 
and applauds it in the Offices, 
iil. 29. yAwooa was old Attic: 
Aristophanes, a writer of the new 
Attic, uses yAwrta. For isia see 
note on v. 49. 

87. Porson’s reading is the best, 
py, ‘Aa wrev 4 paivopa Here 
uy is used for ov; ‘I am not 
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simply mad, but I am more than 
mad.’ 

89. wn tov épov }—‘ dwell not 
in my mind.’—Several of the 
Commentators suppose this to be 
a parody on Euripides, and that 
the original is in his Andromache, 
v. 581, where something of the 
sentiment, not the words, may be 
found. It was more probably a 
common proverb, and Bacchus 
would intimate that Hercules 
knew nothing about poetry. 


91. ‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam.’| 
Hercules was a great glutton. 
See v. 48, and Aves v. 1690, and 
might therefore be supposed to 
understand the art which Bac- 
chus recommends him to teach. 

Q2. adr wep Evexa] ‘But 
(I will tell you) for what pur- 
pose.’ 

93. xara onv p| ‘In imitation 
of you.’ Matthie. 

— tva] ‘(It was) in order that.’ 

Q5. ét rov KepBepov | ¢ After 
Cerberus.’ This was the last and 
most dangerous of the labours of 
Hercules, in executing which he 
also obtained, according to ancient 
authors, the release of his friends 
Theseus and Pirithous. He de- 
scended through a cave on mount 
Teenarus. 

QQ. roApnoes yap leva 3] ‘ What, 
will you dare to go?’ This is 
addressed to Bacchus, not to 
Xanthias. 

100. twv odwv] ‘about the 
roads.’ Understand évexa. 

106. atpamos Evvropos ret pip 
pevn ‘H dia 6.] ‘A short, beaten 
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road, viz. that through a mortar.’ 
The reader will perceive the pun 
upon the word rer.: which is ap- 
‘plied to the pounding of hemlock. 
Plato, Pheedon. §. 152. xat eve- 
ykaTw TIS TO pappaxoy, ei TET pIT= 
ra él 8€ un, Tprypare o avOpwros. 
And just after, the man brings 
the fatal draught to Socrates év 
KvAike TeTpiupevov: Where see an 
admirable note in Foster’s edition. 

108. Yuypav ye xai dvoxeipve- 
pov} ‘acold and wintry one at 
all events.’ This is Plato’s ac- 
count of the effects of hemlock. 
Pheed. p.118. ‘And then having 
violently squeezed his foot, he 
asked him, if he felt it; but he 
said, no; and after this again his 


shins; and then he came up to us |. 


and told us that Socrates was be- 
coming chilled and benumbed.’ 


110. Boves—ppacw; |‘ will you 
have me tell you?’ Matthie G.G. 


111. ws dvros py 8.) ‘As I am 
not a very good walker.’ Matthie 
G. G. Adjectives in—.:xos imply 
‘fitness for any thing.’ - 


112. The Ceramici were two 
districts, one within the wall of 
Athens, the other without. The 
former was an insignificant part 
of the town, and the resort of the 
lowest and most profligate of its 
inhabitants; the latter, however, 
was famous on many accounts, 
especially as the burying-place of 
deceased warriors. See Thucyd. ii. 

Of the celebration of the torch 
carrying, mentioned by Herodo- 
tus, Book viii. as consecrated to 
Vulcan, with whom other writers 
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join Minerva and Prometheus, 
more will be said in the note on 
v. 1016 of this play. Kuster says 
that the torch thrown from the 
tower was a signal for starting: 
Meursius understands each of the 
competitors to receive a torch 
from thence. Lucretius makes 
a beautiful allusion to the game, 
Book ii. v.78. Pausanias i. c. 30. 
describes it. 

116. eivrac] ‘they are off’ Din- 
dorf has adopted Seidler’s lection, 
which is decidedly the best. The 
old reading civa: cannot bear the 
meaning attached to it by its sup- 


‘porters, nor was it the province 


of the spectators to give the signal 
for starting. 

117. Opiov is properly a fig-leaf, 
but applied to the membranes of 
the head, according to the Scho- 
liast, from their resemblance to 
the foliage of the fig-tree. The 
word is used in a third sense, as 
‘seasoning, Equit. 951, where the 
Scholia quote this passage. 


121. The Ravenna MS. and 
others have ye before repawOyco- 
pa. Suidas (in v. dev) omits it. 
Reisig defends it, (Soph. Ckd. 
Col. p. 323,) but Elmsley rightly 
rejects it in a note on the same 
play, p. 214-5, though he is cer- 
tainly mistaken in banishing ye 
from interrogative sentences. 


123. oBorw] In other mytho- 
logical authorities Charon’s fee is 
said to be one obol, but Aristo- 
phanes increases his fare to two, 
for the purpose of introducing a 
sneer at that part of Solon’s legis- 
lation, which, in the words of Mr 
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Mitchell, “‘ made the country a 
nation of judges, or, to use the 
original term, a nation of dicasts.” 
The fee of the judges varied from 
time to time, as the inclination of 
the ruling demagogue prompted, 
or his exigencies compelled him 
to regulate it. 


125. Qnoevs] The object of his 
expedition was to carry off Pro- 
serpine. The introduction of the 
two obols is most probably as- 
signed to him as coming from 
Athens; for the poets of anti- 
quity don’t trouble themselves 
much about chronology. 


128. BopBopov] ‘ mud.’ Plato 
mentions this, Phedon, p. 81, 
‘ That whoever comes to hell un- 
initiated in the mysteries, or un- 
atoned for by sacrifice, ev BopBopy 
KEIC ETAL. 

129. deivev] Attic for aevaoy, 
aecording to Elmsley, Edin. Rev. 
N° 37, p. 73, and Butman, Gr. 
Gr. i. p. 250. 

130. £evov] Repeat de, and 
compare Aischyl. Eumen. v. 269: 
Over & éxei, Tis ZAAOV HALTEv Bporav 
n Qeov Fev rw aceBav, 7 ToKEas 

didovs, 
éyouv? Exacrov tis Sixns evrafia. 


and Virg. En.6, v.608. Geor. 4, 
v. 477. 


132. Homer, Il. T. 259: doris 


99 » 9 ’ 
K ETtOpKoV OpOoooy. 


138. Morsimus was a rival of 
Aristophanes in the drama, and is 
mentioned by him in the Equit. 
v.- 400; where Cleon wishes, as 
the strongest and deepest curse 
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that could visit him, if ever he 
forgets his hatred to the sausage- 
seller, that he may be compelled 
“ to sing a part in a tragedy of 
Morsimus.” See also the Pax, 
v. 805. 


135. Kunoiov] Some of the 
older Commentators make Cine- 
sias a dithyrambic poet, (and 
these Brunck has followed,) and 
assert that a ‘Pyrrhica,’ as the 
Scholium calls it, was composed 
by him. Another says he was 
a troublesome fellow, who re- 
proached the comedians of his 
time with inability to procure 
a chorus, and applies to him the 
passage in this play respecting 
the statues of Hecate. He is 
mentioned vy. 1359. Athenzus 
(xii. p. 551.) quotes a lost play 
called Gerytas, and written by 
Aristophanes, in which, among 
the persons who, for their lean- 
ness and ghostlike appearance, 
were to be sent to hell on an 
embassy, is enumerated ado S¢ 
tov Kuxdixeov Kinotas. According 
to Athenzus, the Pyrrhic dance 
required the Orthian strain. 

137. pws | Virgil, Ain. 6, v. 638: 
Devenere locos letos et amcena 
vireta, &c. 


138. puppwwvas xal Bacous} 
‘myrtle-groves and bands of men 
and women.’ This alludes to an 
idea prevalent throughout Greece, 
ut especially in Athens, that the 
ste were to enjoy their time 
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In the Hercules Fur. v. 612, 
Euripides mentions the initiation 
of that hero as a preliminary step 
to his descent into hell ; ra pve rev 
3 Spyt evrixnyo’ dav. 

To those who have time and op- 
portunity for its perusal, Bishop 
Warburton’s ingenious attempt to 
prove Virgil’s sixth Aineid a de- 
scription of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries will afford a more copious 
account of that festival than can 
be here given. Div. Leg. 2. 


139. The copula is omitted, as 

Sophoc. Antig. 1067: 

avopay, yuvarcay cots Sopors KwKv- 
para. , 

Lycophron Alex. 683: avéipwy, 

yuvaxwv eldora fvvovcias, where 

Potter quotes the present pas- 

sage. 

141. dvos dywv pvotnpial ‘an 
ass carrying mysteries.’ A pro- 
verb. These animals were used 
for carrying the necessary ad- 
juncts to the performance of the 
mysteries from Athens to Eleusis. 
They were often over-laden ; and 
hence the proverb, which indi- 
cated any intolerable burden. 
Xanthias upon saying this flings 
some of his burden off. 

146. yaipe] This expression 
was applied to the dead, and 
those who were about to descend 
into hell. Dindorf. 


149. picBwoai twa Tw expepo- 
pevev] ‘hire some one of those 
who are being carried out to 
burial.’ In this sense expépew is 
equivalent to ‘ efferre,’ and pic8w- 
ca: is the middle voice. 
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151. éay dé uy ctpw; | ‘ But what 
if I shall not find one (to hire) ?’ 
This is the true reading. See 
Hermann on Sophoc. Antig. 225. 
Before dyew understand avaykn. 


ACT I. SCENE III. 


153. A scEeNs full of comic hu- 
mour follows. It certainly has a 
satirical meaning, and probably 
was intended to ridicule some cir- 
cumstance in one or other of the 
dramatic performances. 


— ovros, o€ \Eyw pevror | ‘ You 
Sir, you I say forsooth.’ Attic. So 
Acharn. v. 557: ras Neveu. 


156. odor] ‘ get out of the way.’ 
Matthie G. G. 


157. tva FupBo ri cor] There is 
little or no authority for iva. The 
best reading is av; ‘ Let me see 
whether I can make some bargain 
with you.’ 


159. 6Bodous | The Attic drachm 
was six obols. Bacchus, therefore, 
offers him three-fourths. 


— avaBienv wv wadw] ‘May I 
now live again first!’ An allusion 
to the common expression, ‘may 
I die first.’ It may be doubted 
whether a long treatise would con- 
tain more real philosophy (cer- 
tainly it would not have a greater 
effect) than this reply. Whether 
it refer to the state of Athens at 
that time, or to the general cala- 
mities of life, or both, Aristo- 
phanes has shewn himself a con- 
summate politician, buffoon, and 
philosopher. 

F2 
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ACT I. SCENE IV. 


162. Canon is seen in his boat 
approaching the shore where Bac- 
chus and Xanthias are standing. 

— son, rapaBadov | ‘Oop, draw 
alongside!’ Mr Mitchell has ob- 
served that the nautical language 
of the Athenians was not very 
musical, as neither our own for- 
merly or at present. 

163. It is better to place a note 
of interrogation after rovro. 

166. yaip’ « Xapev] The Scho- 
liast supposes these three saluta- 
tions to have belonged originally 
to Bacchus, Xanthias, and the 
dead man, all of them saluting 
Charon. Brunck assigns the se- 
cond to Xanthias, but Conzius 
has observed that the reiteration 
of these compliments from Bac- 
chus well denotes that Deity’s 
anxiety to conceal the trepidation 
he was in. Amidst all this con- 
jecture it may be asked, whether 
this triple ‘ hail’ was not as much 
a supposed formula, as the prac- 
tice of calling thrice on the manes 
a real ceremony? 

167. avamavAas é€xk Kakov kat 
mpayyarwv | ‘resting places from 
evils and troubles.’ The é« might 
be omitted. Sophoc. Elec. 879: 
dépw yap yoovas Te kgvaTravday wv 
mapoey Elyes Kal KaTEoTEVES KAKO, 
Trachin. 1253: 


~ C ~ 
wavAa Tot KaKkewv 





airy rekevty Tovde TAVdpos VaTAaTN. 

168. dvov woxas | ‘ass’s wool.’ A 
proverb to express what does not 
exist. In Greece, when any one 
attempted aught impossible, it 
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was usual to say to him, droy 
xeipes ‘you comb an ass.’ Hence, 
Svov woxa: implied any rare and 
high degree of happiness, like 
opvibey yada. 

169. KepBepiovs] These people 
are better known by their name, 
Cimmerii. There were two na- 
tions of this name, one on the 
Palus Mceotis, who, in the time 
of Cyaxares, invaded Asia Minor, 
Herod. i. 6; another that dwelt 
on the western coast of Italy, and 
from their habits, such as con- 
cealing themselves in caves, &c. 
were supposed by the ancients 
to be denizens of hell. Homer 
(Odyss. xiii.), Virgil (En. vi.), 
and Milton (Il Allegro), have all 
availed themselves of this idea. 


—- xopaxes | or Barathrum, was a 
public sink at Athens, into which 
criminals were sometimes thrown. 


— Taivapos] a promontory of 
Laconia, the southern point of 
Europe. Neptune had a temple 
there, and for an offence against 
him, the earthquake which de- 
molished Sparta was supposed 
to have happened. There was a 
cave at Tenarus whence issued a 
black and unwholesome vapour ; 
and this gave rise to the poeti- 
cal fable of its being the passage 
through which Hercules dragged 
Cerberus. Virgil mentions it as 
the road of Orpheus also: Georg. 
iv. 467. ° 

171. cov 7 otvexa] ‘ Yes, as far 
as you are concerned ;’ i.e. ‘ you 
deserve to go és xopaxas.’ 

173. tHv wepi Twv Kpewv, i. e. 
paynyv.| The battle of Arginuse : 
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after which the ten generals were 
tried and put to death for neg- 
lecting to save the carcases of 
the Athenians. Hence he calls 
this battle ‘the battle about the 
carcases.’ Suidas, on the word 
Kpéas, 8AY8, oUTw Kadovot TO cwpa 


9 
ot Arrimoi. 


174. Understand rapny after ov 
yap: as above v. 43. 


175. ovxovy | interrogatively, the 
same as the imperative. 


176. The Scholiast mentions, 
that at Athens was a place, known 
by the name of *Avaivou AiBos. It 
seems also to have been a name 
given to any place, where one 
person appointed to meet another 
might have to wait a considera- 
ble time, and refers, as Kuster 
observes, to a common saying 
amongst the Athenians, aios ye- 
yova apocdoxwy, ‘I am worn out 
with waiting.” Brunck has no- 
ticed the pun on the name of the 
place, and the imperative mood of 
avaivopat. 


178. rep Evvervyov efiwv; | ‘ what 
(omen) did I meet with upon com- 
ing out?’ The superstition of 
the ancients respecting the ob- 
jects that fell in their way on 
leaving their houses is well known. 
Potter has enumerated several, 
as an eunuch, a black, an ape, or 
a snake lying in the road, so as 
to part the company. Of these 
Polis and Hippocrates (not the 
physician) are said to have writ- 
ten books. 


179. wAe instead of TAEUC EL 
Attic. 
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181. Charon, in his waterman’s 
language, had bid Bacchus as- 
sist him with rowing, “sit to thy 
oar ;” which Bacchus misunder- 
standing, puts his oar across the 


boat, and sits upon it. 


183. exrevets ;] ‘Will you not 
not put forth your hands and 
pull?’ i.e. ‘put them forth.’ So 
in the next line ov py a. éy: 
‘Will you not not continue tri- 
fling,’ i. e. ‘don’t continue play- 
ing the fool.’ éyev is an Attic 
pleonasm, and éAgs the Attic fu- 
ture for éAdcw, as xado for xaréow, 
ape for dpdow. 

184. av7:iZas] pushing against 
the foot-board. 

186. doadapinos| * Nota Sala- 
minian.’ The inhabitants of the 
island of Salamis might be sup- 
posed to be mostly sailors. Some 
refer this passage to the battle of 
Salamis, at which Bacchus says 
he was not present. See Porson 
on Eurip. Orest. 613. Or al- 
lusion may be made to the Paralus 
and Salaminia, the fleetest ships 
in the Athenian navy. See Aves, 
146. 


ACT I. SCENE V. 
CHORUS OF FROGS, BACCHUS AND 
CHARON. 


191. Tus Chorus, which, though 
it appears only in this scene, 
gives the name to the piece, seems 
to be an allegorical satire levelled 
at the Tragic poets. The ode 
they sing is probably a parody on 
some parts of their pieces then 
well known. They keep time to 
the stroke of the oar. 
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193. Soph. CEd. Tyr. 1463, 
xpnvata Aywwvev rexval] See Potter 
on Lycoph. 27. 

194. Eurip. Elect. 879, ar’ irw 
Ewavros Bod yapg. Aristophanes 
makes one word of them, fvvavaia, 
Eqq.’9. 

195. evynpvy] Homer applies 
peAtynpus to the voice of the Sirens. 


197. Bacchus was brought up 
at Nysa. Hence Ovid calls him 
by this epithet in Metam. iv. v. 
13. Some authors place Nysa in 
Arabia, others in Ethiopia. It 
was, with another of the same 
name in India, consecrated to 
Bacchus. His connection with 
this place appears from his Greek 
name Dionysus. 


— Aipvacow] This is a pun un- 
translatable into English. The 
Limne was a place near the Acro- 
polis in Athens, where a festival 
of Bacchus was held every year. 
As a passage in the Argument 
adopted by Brunck, and prefixed 
to this edition, informs us that this 
play was performed at the Lenzan 
festivals; it may not be deemed 
out of place to give some account 
of the various Dionysia held at 
Athens. Herodotus informs us, 
that the orgies of Bacchus were 
brought from Egypt, and that 
Melampus learned them from 
‘Cadmus the Tyrian,’ and his 
followers. In Egypt Bacchus was 
Osiris, and both in eastern wor- 
ship were intended, as Mr Mit- 
chell conjectures, to be personifi- 
cations of the Hindoo’s generating 
principle. The first of the great 
Dionysia was in the month Po- 
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seidon (answering to our end of 
December and beginning of Janu- 
ary) according to some commen- 
tators: though Potter, following 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
places it in Autumn, and calls it 
& preparation for the greater fes- 
tival which was held in the city, 
as this last in the country. The 
second (which is here referred to) 
was in the month Anthesterion 
(the latter end of November), on 
the 11th, 12th, and 13th days ; to 
which some have added a 4th for 
the celebration of the Lenma, pro- 
perly so called: and was divided 
into the Pithoigia, Choes, and 
Chytre, each of which lasted a 
day. The first of these subordi- 
nate festivals derived its name 
from the ‘ opening of barrels’ to 
be drunk in honor of the God. 
The second was so called from an 
incident mentioned at length by 
Potter, Ant. i. 376, and in it every 
man drank out of his own cup; 
and the third from XUT por, pit- 
chers,’ which were brought out 
full of seeds, devoted to Mercury, 
Gonos, and which they deemed 
unlawful to eat. On this day the 
Comedians produced their pieces 
(though many chose to wait for 
the greater festival in the spring) 
to an audience composed entirely 
of Athenians, in the theatres of 
Bacchus, called Lenzus, from 
presiding over the wine-press, 
which was built in Limne for 
that purpose. The third, or 
greater Dionysia, are compared 
by Mr Mitchell to the Italian 
carnivals; they took place in 
the spring. 
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200. yvrpoiw:| The festival of 
‘pitchers’ alluded to in the last 
note. 

2ZO1. euov repevos | ‘my allotted 
region.’ 

209. €or’ GAN’, ie. ote GAAO] 
Menander ap. Stob. Serm. 115. 
vi & dddo, povy cal cxia yep aunp ; 
Eurip. Herc. Fur. 229. ovdev dvra 
wAny yAwoons \yodov. 

210. wo wodd\a mpacowy | ‘Oh, 
busy body.’ Eurip. Hippol. 785. 
Ta wWOAA\a mpacoew ou év dodadet 
Biov. Herodot. Terpsich. 33. ci 
wo\Aa Tpnooes 

212. xepoBaras| This well 
known piece of mythology is 
found in Homer’s hymn to Pan. 
v. 2. See Porson on Eurip. Orest. 
262. 

215. ddvaxos |] ‘ for the sake of the 
reed.” The Limnz, or marshes 
in which the chorus resided, fur- 
nished this plant, for the use of 
which in making the gdoppiyé we 
have Homer’s testimony. (Hymn 
to Mercury, 47.) Between the 
Sovaxes and xadayor there were 
these differences: The former 
was thin, principally found on 
the banks of rivers, and service- 
able in the pipe ; while the latter 
was large, found in various situa- 
tions, and chiefly of use for flutes. 
Eustath. on Homer, p. 1165. The 
use of the dovat in the lyre was to 
form that part which we call the 
“bridge.” Euripides calls the 
Eurotas Sovaxorpopov, Iph. Au. 
78, and dovaxceyvra in Helen. 210. 

223. evndriow | ‘Sunny.’ Euripides 
uses evadsov wip for the Sun; Iph. 
Aul. 1139. Aéschylus has another 
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compound, dverAioc, Eumen. 399, 
and instead of evyA:os, Theaphras- 
tus has wpoonhtos. 

225. xumeipou xal prew] ‘Sedge 
and knapweed.’ This place is, 
to use the words of a commenta- 
tor, so well illustrated by Theo- 
phrastus, H. Ph. vi. 5., that we 
might suppose him to have had 
the passage before his eyes. He 
says of the plant here translated 
‘knapweed,’ (the cyperos of the 
Latins) that it grows near towns 
and in warm situations. 

229. yopeiav aohav] ‘varied 
watery music,’ rnontiKyv, as Sui- 
das explains it. The meaning is 
the same in Thesm. 1054. yop. 
#0. is a bold expression for ‘ inter 
saltandum cantare.’ 

231. wopdodvyorapAacpa] ‘a 
‘bursting bubble ;’ from wropporrf, 
‘a bubble,’ and wagAaoya, which 
occurs in Aves, 1243. 

233. ovr! wap vupev Aap. | 
‘This I get from you.’ The older 
interpreters, looking to Bacchus’s 
declaration, that he will always 
croak, have translated this passage, 
‘I have learned this of you.’ 
Brunck makes it ‘ hoc vobis exi- 
mo ;’ another commentator, ‘I 
accept this of you,’ i.e. ‘ enough ;’ 
but this seems forced. The pre- 
sent translation is suggested by the 
confession of the Chorus, that Bac. 
chus was Deity of the place, and 
might expect better treatment, 
feeling which, he forgets that he 
wears a foreign garb, and utters 
these words (possibly half aside). 


234. Sewa tdpa wao.| ‘It will 
be hard indeed on us (if we are 
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put to silence).’ See Elmsley on 
Acharn. 323. The sentence is 
broken off at weiconecOa, and «i 
ovyncoue8a, must be supplied, not 
el ovynoouev, which Brunck has 
most daringly introduced into the 
text, and which, as Dindorf says, 
are ‘non comici, sed grammatici 
verba.’ 

240. yavdavy dv] ‘can com- 
pass.’ Hesych. yavdavew, yepeiv, 
deyeoOai. 

248. usev rov xoat] ‘ your 
coax,’ genitive after ém«xparnow. 

250. éueddov] ‘ah, I thought I 
should at last stop your coax.’ For 
this meaning of »éAdw see Bergler 
on Nubes, 1805. It is remarked as 
an Atticism by Elmsley. This is 
not the true chorus, which here is 
introduced, for that does not make 
its appearance till the next scene ; 
nor is there any reason to suppose 
the frogs (or actors dressed to re- 
semble them) came on the stage at 


251. nave] The Attics use the 
active for the middle, in the im- 
perative of this word. Pax, 648. 
Aves, 1243. : 

252. amosos}] ‘pay;’ Dawes, 
Misc. Crit. p. 242. Other writers 
make Charon’s fee one obol ; but 
Aristophanes takes every oppor- 
tunity of sneering at the two obols 
of the Athenian dicasts. 


ACT I. SCENE VI. 


BACCHUS, XANTHIAS, AND CHORUS 
OF MYSTZ. 


Accorp1n@ to Schlegel, the scene 
in the beginning is at Thebes, 
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whence it changes to the bank 
of Acheron, without Bacchus or 
Xanthias leaving the stage: the 
hollow of the orchestra then be- 
comes the river he is to cross; 
he embarks at one end of the 
Logeum (which was a platform 
comprehending the Proscenium, 
and in fact all that part of the 
theatre occupied by the actors), 
rows along the orchestra, and 
lands on the other end, coasting, 
as it were, the Proscenium, &c. ; 
meanwhile the scene is again 
changed, and we are now pre- 
sented with the infernal regions, 
and the palace of Pluto in the 
center. 

258. xaivuviy ope] ‘ Yes, and I 
see them now.’ Bacchus says this 
turning to the audience. Another 
remarkable instance occurs in the 
Nubes, 1092. 

262. For the construction of 
the aorist rafovevero with the 
optative poGnbcinv, see Dawes, 
Misc. Crit. p. 86. 

264. Eurip. in Philoct. (fragm.i. 
V. 4.) ovdey yap ofr yaupov ws ayip 
epv. Zonaras explains yavpov by 
emnppevov, ‘ Vain-glorious.’ 

267. Virgil; Nunc omnes ter- 
rent aure, sonus excitat omnis. 
ZEn. 2.728. Eurip. Pheen. 275. 

268. efomiae® 10: | ‘Then go be- 
hind ;’ because the danger came 
from thence. 

274. “Ewmrovoa | The Scholiast 
calls this a supernatural appari- 
tion sent by Hecate to present 
itself to the unlucky, and adds, 
that some derive its name, Em- 
pusa, from its having but one foot, 
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evixoda. Others suppose it to be 
Hecate herself, from a passage in 
the ‘Tagenistez,’ a lost play of 
Aristophanes, where they are men- 


tioned in opposition. See Brunck’s | 


Aristoph. vol. iii. fragm. p. 35. 
Harpocration, however, corrects 
the Scholium, and changes dvcvv- 
xovew into sroryovow, making it 
thus one of the évodia cup Boda, or 
or omens of the way, before men- 
tioned. 


276. Borjirwov] ‘of dung.’ Such 
is Brunck’s Latin translation of 
the word, and the only one 
given by Scapula and Hederic. 
In Brunck’s note, however, it 
will be found ‘asininus,’ which 
Schweigh. Anim. ad Athen. vii. 
p. 52, renders it. 


Aristophanes seems to imitate 
Cratinus, (in Atheneus xili. 2. 
p- 566.) ov pododaxrvdos otca, kata 
tov Kparivov, adda Boditwov Exwv 
Oarepov oxédos. 


278. ‘Iepev] This is addressed 
to the priest of Bacchus himself, 
who was mounted on a conspi- 
cuous seat in the theatre, from his 
share in the solemnities of the 
day ; see Brunck’s note. The con- 
clusion of the line alludes to the 
practice of drinking plentifully 
at the feasts of this god, and in 
which probably the priests’ zeal 
was shewn by their potations. 


279. cadets | Atticfuture. Dawes, 
Misc. Crit. p. 73. 

283. wavt ayala mpaccew | ‘to 
be very well off.’ Plutus, 341. 
Aves, 1703. m parce is here used 
for racyew, and this latter is used 
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for mpaccew, as Ti yap maw ; ‘for 
what canI do?’ Lysis. 884. 


284. Hegelochus was an actor, 
who, in performing the part of 
Orestes in the play of Euripides, 
by omitting the aspirate, or mis- 
placing the accent of the follow- 
ing line, ex kuparwv yap avlis ad 
yaAnv’ cpw, made it yadryjy ope, 
i.e. instead of, ‘I see a calm,’ 
‘I see a weasel,’ which would be 
small matter of rejoicing to the 
unfortunate son of Agamemnon, 
since the sight of those animals 
was accounted unlucky, and one 
of them crossing the way was 
sufficient to put a stop to a pub- 
lic assembly. Potter, Ant. vol. i. 
p- 341. The Scholiast says, that 
Plato the comedian ridiculed He- 
gelochus also, and produces two 
passages, one from Strattis, the 
other from Sannyrion, in which 
this pronunciation of his is no- 
ticed. 


289. odf| This means Xanthias. 
Brunck’s Latin translates uep- 
emuppiace ‘expalluit,’ in direct 
contradiction to etymology. Kus- 
ter the same. Scapula interprets 
it ‘magisrufussum ;’ Hedericthe 
present word, ‘magis sudo.’ If 
therefore the word pov (instead of 
which some codices have po:) be 
correct, there seems to be no other 
way of reconciling the difficulty 
than by supposing Bacchus not 
yet enough recovered from his 
fright to know what he is say- 
ing. Scapula’s interpretation, how- 
ever, is right: Xanthias turned 
red, Bacchus turned white, with 
fear. 
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NOTES ON 


ACT I. 


CHORUS OF THE INITIATED, 
XANTHIAS, BACCHUS. 

297. “Iaxye.] The Eleusinian 
Mysteries, the most celebrated 
and mysterious solemnity of any 
in Greece, were so named from 
their being held at Eleusis, a 
borough town in Attica, in honor 
of the goddess Ceres and her 
daughter Proserpine. The sub- 
stance of the celebration, as Bi- 
shop Warburton observes, seems 
to have been a kind of drama of 
the history of Ceres. The festival 
began on the 15th day of the 
month Bcedromion, and lasted 
nine days. This interlude repre- 
sents the sixth day of the mys- 
teries, the ceremony of which is 
thus described by Potter: 


‘The sixth day was called 
"Iaxyos, from Iacchus the son of 
Jupiter and Ceres, who accom- 
panied the goddess in her search 
after Proserpine with a torch in 
his hand: whence his statue held 
atorch. This statue was carried 
from the Ceramicus to Eleusis ip 
a solemn procession, called after 
the hero’s name "Iaxyos. The sta- 
tue and the persons that accom- 
panied it had their heads crowned 
with myrtle: these were named 
‘laxyoywyoi, and all the way 
danced and sung, and beat brazen 
kettles. The way by which they 
issued out of the city was called 
iepa odds, i.e. ‘the sacred way :’ 
the resting place iepa cuxy, froma 
Jig-tree, which grew there, and 
(like all other things concerned 
in this solemnity) was accounted 
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sacred. It was also customary to 
rest upon a bridge, built over the 
river Cephissus, where they made 
themselves merry by jesting on 
those that passed by: whence 4e- 
dvpiCev, being derived from yequ- 
pa, ‘a bridge, is by Suidas ex- 
pounded yAcvafer, i.e. ‘mocking,’ 
or ‘jeering ;’ and yedup:erai are by 
Hesychius interpreted cxewzaz, 
‘scoffers.” Having passed this 
bridge, they went to Eleusis, 
the way into which was called 
puatiny elaosos, i. e. ‘the mystical 
entrance.’” 

This account will enable us 
more fully to understand the pro- 
cess of this very poetical interlude, 
which opens with the ‘lexyoyeyoi 
surrounding the temple of Ceres, 
where the statue of Bacchus was 
kept (see Pausanias, Book i. c. 2.) 
and invoking the God to quit the 
temple, and proceed with them to 
Eleusis. 

Freret, (Mém. de lAcad. d. 
Inscr.) and others, have shown 
that Bacchus and Iacchus were 
distinct Deities, and the latter ce- 
lebrated in the Lenean festival 
as among the Dii Inferni, and the 
mapedpos of Ceres. 


801. Asayopas.] The Scholia 
mention two persons of this name ; 
the first, Diagoras of Melos, was 
an impious poet and philosopher, 
accused of the crime for which 
Socrates suffered, against whom 
the Athenians were so inflamed, 
that the Areopagites, offered a 
talent to any who would bring 
his head before them, and two to 
him who should bring him alive. 








NOTES 


Cicero de Nat. D. i. 23. The 
other Diagoras was a Lyric poet, 
said to be ever introducing ‘Iac- 
chus, Iacchus.’ 

302. rovyiav dyev] ‘to be si- 
lent:’ an expression used in the 
heathen mysteries, and equivalent 
to evdnpety or owner. 

804. rodvripnros |] See Lobeck 
on Soph. Ajax 175. p. 242. Kus- 
ter, in his note upon the word 
“Iaxyos in Suidas, refers to this 
ode of Aristophanes as a speci- 
men of the “Iaxyos, or hymn to 
Bacchus. 

309. twaccwv. | The Bacchanals 
too shook their head. Eurip. 
mot det Yopevew—xKat Kpara celica; 

Bacch. 185. 

312. éyxaraxpovwy — yopeiay | 
‘treading the choral measure ;’ 
Tav axoAacTov, &c. is in opposition 
with yopeiav, and osios pucrars 
depend upon ev in éyxataxpovwy. 

314. tiny] ‘arite:’ here ap- 
plied to a dance, as it is after- 
wards. 

$15. yapirwv.| Plutarch, in M. 
Ant. 926, mentions that Bacchus 
had the name Xap:roderns, and his 
altar was united with that of the 
Graces at Olympia, according to 
Herodotus, as cited by the Scho- 
liast of Pindar on O1. 5.8. Indeed, 
the Graces have been called the 
daughters of Bacchus and Venus, 
which Madame Dacier supposes 
to have been suggested by that of 
Anacreon in his 41st Ode. 

A? ov 4 Xap eréyOn. 

819. yoipeiwv xpewv |] oops must 

be supplied. Swine were sacri- 
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ficed to Ceres and Bacchus on 
account of the injuries they com- 
mit in corn-fields and vineyards. 
Herodotus describes the Egyp- 
tian mode of sacrifice, ii. 47. 


821. Eyeipe provyeas Aaprasas | 
‘Wake up the flaming torches.’ 
Eurip. 6 Baxyevs 8 éywv mupcwin 
proya mevxas ex vapOnxos aiooe. 
Bacch. 145. The festival of Ceres 
was celebrated with torches, in 
commemoration of those which 
Ceres was said to have lighted at 
the fires of Etna, in her search 
for Proserpine. Lactant. Div. Inst. 
i. c. 21. 


824. vuxrepov | Attic for vuxrépns. 
Eurip. Hec. 150. cpdavev for op- 
davnv. As here w«repos redern is 
applied to the Eleusinian myste- 
ries, which were celebrated by 
night, so wxrepov reédos is applied 
to calamities which are to have an 
end, by Aschyl. Sep. Th. 312. 


326. warreTat | There is a re- 
markable instance of this in 
Euripides, where Cadmus and 
Tiresias are seized with a desire 
of dancing, and the former says, 
‘Whither ought we to lead the 
‘chorus? Whither set our foot, 
‘and shake the hoary head? Lead 
‘thou me, Tiresias, thou an old 


‘man, me an old man.’ Bacch. 
114. 
328. erwv EvauvTous | ‘ revolu- 


tions of years.’ So Eustathius in- 
terprets, who says, éuauvros ypovos 
o Siar pi nv Exev, Kat pin cu TOpoS. 
Sio kat ewiOerov Tou ETous etAnwrat 
wapa Te Kopp eirovet, ET eV Evt- 


avrous. Ad Tl, A. p.191. Ed. Rom. 
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385. Plutarch quotes this Epir- 
rhema, de Glor. Athen. p. 348. 
and Suidas in v. éficracba:. In 
this address, which is supposed 
to be spoken by the ‘lepogavrns, 
or ‘leader of the Initiated,’ to 
warn off the profane from ap- 
proaching the procession; occa- 
sion is taken to introduce many 
satirical allusions to particular 
persons. 


338. Kparivov ravpopayou | Some 
think this to have been a Dithy- 
rambic poet ; but it undoubtedly 
refers to the rival of Aristophanes, 
against whom sundry coarse jokes 
are uttered in the Equites. The 
epithet tavpopayos was applied to 
Bacchus, (as by Sophocles in Tv- 
po.) because a bull was given to 
the Dithyrambic conqueror. But 
Aristophanes introduces Cratinus 
in this place in allusion to his 
drunkenness, which Horace men- 
tions. Ep.i.19. 1. About 20 years 
before this, Cratinus had gained 
the first prize with his svvivai, 
when Aristophanes’s Clouds was 
second. Hence the jealousy of 
our poet. 


— pnde Baxyel ererecOn] ‘nor 
has been initiated into the mys- 
teries.’ This is expressed by a@ax- 
YEvTOS. Eurip. Bacch. 472. The 
words Baxyeia and Asowora are 
promiscuously used to express 
Bacchus’s festivals; and Kpativov 
is used wap vrovoav for Aiowsov. 


339. Bwporoxye én | ‘scurrilous 
language ;’ and tovro refers to 
BwporoxeiecOa: implied in Pwp. 
See Nubes, 911. 


# 
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841. piwiCew] ‘to inflame,’ from 
pevics ‘a blast.’ Photius. Lex. p. 
362. 

$42. yemafoperns] ‘tempest- 
tost,’ a word familiar to the Attics 
both in its proper and metaphori- 
cal sense. Eschyl. Prom. v. 567. 
Soph. Philoc. 1460. So yep 
is used for ‘calamity’: Zschyl. 
Prom. v. 1014. Soph. Aj. 207. 

843. amroppyta| ‘ contraband 
goods.’ It was a general term 
for every thing forbidden by the 
Athenian law. (Harpocration p. 
57.) /Egina, from its situation, 
would be chosen as the place for 
exportation of illegal stores, and 
Thorycion here méntioned pro- 
bably derived from his office nu- 
merous facilities in that line of 
trade. He is described by the 
Scholiast as being an Athenian 
tatiapyos, or ‘captain of an hun- 
dred men,’ in the Peloponesian 
war; who held a correspondence 
with the enemy, whom he sup- 
plied with stores from gina, 
then in the hands of the Athe- 
nians. In the Equites, v. 278. 
Cleon makes a punning accusation 
against the sausage-seller of ex- 
porting these axcfpnra. It will 
be remarked that the stores are all 
naval, such as abounded in Athens 
and Sparta was deficient in. The 
doxwya was either a piece of lea- 
ther that protected the oar where 
it rested on the scalmus, or else 
the strap that tied it to the latter. 


344. eixoarodoyos | ‘tax-gather- 
er;’ literally ‘collector of the twen- 
tieth,’ an office in itself always 
invidious. 





NOTES 


345. The wirra was used for 
pitching ships. Acharn. 189. dfov- 
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846. Pollux condemns the word 
avTimadwy as oxAnpay. i. 150. Al- 
cibiades is said by Diodorus to 
have induced Cyrus to lend money 
to Lysander soon after the battle 
of Arginuse. 


347. pntwp | Brunck supposes 
Agyrrius to be here alluded to. 
He is mentioned as insolent and 
luxurious both in the Plutus, 176, 
and Thesmoph. 102. The poets 
received a present for their pro- 
ductions from the treasury, which 
the orators would at times attempt 
to abolish or diminish. 


$48. redXerais trais rov A.] ‘In 
the festivals of Bacchus’—when 
the Comedies were acted. 


349. pad’ dravia |] See Porson 
pref. ad Hec. p.. 61. This is from 
the warning of the Hierophant 
and torch-bearer in the Portico 
Pecile. 

351. ravwyises | ‘nightly watches’ 
of Ceres. Eurip. Hel. 1381. av- 
wyides Geas. 

856. npicrnta 8 e€apxowrws | 
‘For we have feasted enough’— 
against which meaning, notwith- 
standing Brunck’s note, there ap- 
pears no very strong objection, if 
it be understood of the sacred 
banquet. The annotator on In- 
vernitzius understands it so. 

357. dmws apers | ‘See you 
extol,’ oxowe: understood. See 
Porson on Eurip. Med. 848. 
Spanheim quotes Aristotle (Rhet. 
iii. 11.) to support his opinion that 
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Ceres is here meant, and mentions 
an inscription on a coin which at- 
tributes the same epithet to that 
Goddess: but at the same time he 
acknowledges that her daughter 
Proserpine shares the title with 
her on the coins of the Cyzicenes.: 
Others more justly suppose it to 
belong to Minerva, because Ceres 
is celebrated below, and we know 
the appellation was bestowed on 
various deities, in different places, 
or at different times; whence it 
afterwards descended to kings, as 
Ptolemy Soter, &c. 

860. és tas dpas] ‘for every 
year.’ Casaubon on Athen. p. 112. 
In Nub. 562 it means ‘for the time 
to come,’ which it may mean 
here. 

862. Baciraa] Attic, Baciicoa 
Hellenic. The latter, however, is 
used in the oration against Near- 
chus, which some have asserted 
to be the composition of Demos- 
thenes. For the word cvprapac- 
rare, see Plut. 326. AEschyl. Sep. 
Th. 675. (Blomfield.) 

868. waica:] This may come 
from waiw or rai(w, for both are 
applied to dancers. It is better 
to derive it from the latter since 
naifer is joined to yopever, in 
another passage. 

869. yeAora—orovsaia|] The 
mixture of the grave with the gay 
at festivals among the ancients is 
well known from Xenophon, Plato, 
and Atheneus. Galen (de Usu 
Part. i. 9.) says, Zwxparovs Movca 
peyvver ael THY amovdny év pepe 
waias. And Plato tells us that, 
at Agatho’s party, Socrates ra 
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pev wasias, Ta 8¢ cwovdne per pias 
xa Scov Svvapat, peréyev. Symp. 
c. 19. Jests were introduced into 
the Eleusinia, because Ceres had 
been amused and made to smile 
by them during her search for her 
daughter. The sort suitable to 
her festival, Spanheim supposes 
to be delineated by Aristotle, Eth. 
Nich. iv. 14. though it may be 
doubted whether his opinion be 
correct, and whether, in the li- 
cence of their hilarity, the Athe- 
nian mob did not frequently over- 
step Polonius’s caution to his son, 
‘Be thou familiar, but by no 
means vulgar.’ 

873. vixyoavra ramoveba) ‘to 
be crowned conqueror.’ Horace ; 
‘hoc certare joco’—Od. ii. 12, 18. 
The poet alludes to a custom 
among the Greeks and Romans of 
disputing the prize of raillery on 
their festival days. It appears 
from this passage in Aristophanes, 
that the victors in these disputes 
were publicly crowned by the 
Greeks. 

: $74. aspaios | This word means 
‘of a mature age’ in Eurip. Alcest. 
516, warnp ye pév wpaios cimep 
oiyera:. Here it means ‘ bloom- 
ing.’ Catullus, ‘ At parte ex alia 
florens volitabat Iacchus.’ Epith. 
Thet. 251. Ovid, ‘ Tu puer eter- 
nus et formosissimus.’ Met. iv. 8. 


881. dvev rovov] Eurip. Bacch. 
194. 6 Oeos apoybei xeioe voy ryr- 
eerat. Bergler supposes this to 
allude to the travels of Bacchus 
in India; Conzius, to the proces- 
sion of Iacchus from the Ceramei- 
cus to Eleusis; when, by the aid 
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of the God, whose statues and 
mysticbanners accompanied them, 
the votaries accomplished a long 
journey. If Iacchus and Bacchus, 
however, were the same Deity, the 
humour of the scene would be 
much heightened by the view the 
audience would have of that Deity 
crouching down for fear, probably 
shewing in his looks and move- 
ments the utmost weariness, (since 
we have heard him own himeelf 
no walker) and altogether a figure 
more likely to inspire contempt 
and disgust than reverence or ad- 
miration. 

883. See Eurip. Phen. 702. 

384. xatecyiow| ‘Thou hast 
cut down.’ The Scholiast re- 
marks, on the authority of Aris- 
totle, that during the archonship 
of Callias, a decree was made that 
two choragi should bear the ex- 
pence of the theatrical exhibitions, 
instead of one. Hence, says he, 
the Lenezan festival began to be 
celebrated less splendidly ; and 
not long after, Cinesias made an 
attempt to abolish the office of 
choragus entirely. It is doubted, 
however, whether this be an inu- 
endo relating to the Comic repre- 
sentations, or simply a complaint 
of neglect in the pomp of the Eleu- 
sinia. Possibly these were both 
parts of the wholesome policy 
mentioned by Thucydides, Book 
viil. 1. 

$85. See Elmsley on Acharn. 
1201. 

| $93. “Apyednpov] He was at 

this time powerful at Athens, and 
had the care of Deceleia. Xeno- 
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phon, Hellen. i. c.'7, where see 
Schneider’s note. This was in 
the 26th year of the Peloponesian 
war. He was the accuser of Era- 
sinides. He is here derided as a 
foreigner, by an ingenious pun 
upon the words ¢patwp and ¢dpa- 
orp; the latter word meaning 
“a wise tooth,’ the former ex- 
plained by Potter as follows: ‘ All 
fathers were obliged to enrol their 
sons in the register of their pecu- 
liar dparpia (or ward), at which 
time they made an oath that every 
son so registered was either born 
to them in lawful matrimony, or 
lawfully adopted. Notwithstand- 
ing which, the ¢paropes or mem- 
bers of that ward, had the liberty 
of rejecting any person against 
whom sufficientevidence appeared, 
concerning which they voted by 
private suffrage.’ And again, on 
this very passage, —‘ Whereby 
they (the chorus) seem to intimate 
that he (Archedemus) had fraudu- 
lently insinuated himself into the 
number of the citizens, it being 
usual for those who were free- 
born to be registered before that 
age.’ Ant. i. 47. The other names 
have either been named before, or 
are feigned. 

896. trois dvw vexpoioi| ‘the 
dead above ;’ i.e. the Athenians. 
See the Scholiast, and Musgrave 
on Soph. Cd. Tyr. 44. Allusion 
seems to be made to the verse of 
Euripides quoted more than once 
in this play : 
tis oidev, ei To (yy pev corms kar Baverv, 
to xatOavety S€ Cav; 


397. ra wpwra | ‘The head.’ 
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Eurip. Ores. 1247. Med. 912. 
Eschyl. Suppl. 490; Lucretius, 
Ductores Danaiim delecti, prima 
virorum. i. 86. 

8399. TlAovrwv’ Srrov 'vba8’ oixe? 3] 
Peculiarly Attic. Homer, II. ii. 
409. dee yap xara Oupov adeAdeov 
ws exoverro. Plautus, [ Rudens ; | 
Eam veretur ne perierit. 

406. Aios Képw6os] A proverb 
applied to those who repeat the 
same thing over and over again. 
Xanthias here uses it in reference 
to line 147, where he receives a 
similar command. Pindar, Nem. 
7, 155, uses the same proverb. 
The origin of it is supposed to 
have been as follows: Once 
when an ambassador came from 
Corinth to Megara (their colony) 
he began to threaten them, as rebels 
from the mother city, with ven- 
geance human and divine, and 
made use of the words dixaiws 
arevago: 6 Aros Kopw0os, et pn 
AaBor Sixnv; whereupon, the Me- 
garians in a rage took and beat 
him, crying aie, maie tov Aus 
KopwOov, And Corinth was called 
Avs, because a beggar once con- 
sulted the Dodonean oracle, and 
by its answer was instructed how 
to take the city, which he thence 
named after the Deity to whom 
he was indebted. 

407. iepov ava KUKAov | ‘in the 
holy circling dance ;’ hence called 
cyclic dances, because performed 
round the altar. Spanheim illus- 
trates this in his note on Callim. 
Dian. 267. 

414. éyyos clowy] ‘to carry 
them the torch.’ Pausanias tells 
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us that the statue of Bacchus in 
the temple of Ceres at Athens 
was adorned with a torch. i. p. 4. 

418. «add. wai.] ‘dancing with 
the greatest elegance.’ There was 
dancing on the fourth day of the 
greater Eleusinia in a flowery 
meadow. (St Croix, p. 190.) The 
‘Largior hic campos,’ &c. of Vir- 
gil is similar. 

421. ndios cal Peyyos | ‘Sun and 
day-light.” That the pious (dco: 
evoey diyopev Tporoyv) should en- 
joy perpetual light in the seats of 
the blessed, was a notion very pre- 
valent among the ancients, and is 
in a manner sanctioned by the 
Scriptures. Cf. Isaiah Lx. 20. St 
Matthew xiii. 43. 


425. wepl rove fevous | ‘ towards 
strangers. This is a secret sneer 
at the lLacedemonians, which 
Pericles has also touched on in 
his Funeral Oration. The insti- 
tutions of that people all tended 
to the prevention of a mixed po- 
pulation at Sparta, while the 
Athenians prided themselves on 
the extensive hospitality they 
practised. The character of the 
two nations is well seen in the ex- 
pectation of future returns (which, 
when they came, brought nothing 
but infamy with them) which in- 
duced Athens to bestow on Sado- 
cus, the barbarian, a greater 
reward than all the real and 
honorable services of Themistocles 
had procured him from Lacede- 
mon. Thucyd. 1i. 39,67. Herodot. 
viii. 124. At Athens, indeed, 
every foreigner upon his arrival 
had his peculiar patron allotted 
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him, (Demosth. de Cor. c. 25.) 
called xpofevor. See Aves 1022. 
schyl. Suppl. 644. 423. 


ACT II. 8CENE I. 
BACCHUS. XANTHIAS. AACUS. 
The scene is in Hades before the house 
of Eacus. 

429. yevoe: THs Bipas] ‘taste the 
door,’ i.e. try it. Th. Magist. in 
Vv. xowre: tTHv Bvpav. Soph. Antig. 
1005, euwvpwv eyevounv. Pindar, 
Pyth. ix. 337. (Scmid. ed.) Nem. 
vi.40. The Romans used gustare 
in the same sense. Plautus, ‘ He- 
rus meus hic quidem est: gustare 
ejus sermonem volo. Mostell. 5. 
1,15. St Matthew xvi. 26. In 
Shakspeare’s ‘Twelfth Night,’ Sir 
Toby says to Viola, ‘ Taste your 
legs,’ which is said in ridicule of 
the effeminate appearance of Viola, 
and means ‘to use lightly or deli- 
cately.’ 

430. yevoer—eywv | See Elms- 
ley on Eurip. Med. p. 251. 


431. ris ovros;] ‘who's there?’ 
In one of Lucian’s dialogues, 
Menippus says to acus, ‘I 
know this too of thee, thou art 
porter.’ The salutation with which 
he receives Bacchus, under the 
idea of his being Hercules, is very 
like that bestowed by Mercury on 
Trygeus, Pax, 182. 


436. Eye: peocos] ‘You are 
caught by the waist.’ Metaphor 
from the palestra. Nub. 1043. 
Eccl. 260. 


437. roia peAavoxapsios mer pa | 
‘Such a sable-hearted rock.’ The 
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description which follows is com- 
posed in a very pompous sound- 
ing style, to produce terror in 
Bacchus. Aristophanes had a 
passage of Sophocles in his mind, 
Trachin. 773. sq. 780. sq. For the 
rivers here named see Plato’s 
Phcedo, 61, and Heyne’s 9th ex- 
cursus on Virgil. Ain. 6. 


440. "Ex:dva | or Hydra. Eurip. 
Phen. 1151. Here. Fur. 1188. 
The Echidna of the poets was 
commonly represented as a beau- 
tiful woman to the waist, and 
thence downwards a serpent. For 
the reading éxaToyxepados, see 
Porson’s Advers. p. 242. 

442. Taprncia pupawa] ‘a Tar- 
tesian lamprey,’ which the Scho- 
liast remarks is here used for a 
viper. /Eschyl. Choeph. 991. pv- 
pawa y 4 exidv Epv, where see 
Blomfield’s glossary. Tartessus 
was probably considered (as Sicily 
and all countries with which the 
Greeks had the least acquaintance) 
the resort of monsters. The poets 
supposed it the palace wherein 
Pheebus unharnessed his wearied 
steeds at sunset, and also the ha- 
bitation of Gorgon. Under one 
of Hercules’s pillars stood an 
ancient city called Tartessus, 
afterwards Carteia. Hence Clau- 
dian’s “ Tartessia tigris.” Nupt. 
Honor. Mari. 161. It is better 
known by its modern name, 
Cadiz. 


444. T:Opdo.n. Tithras was a 
borough, of the tribe Ageis, and 
derived its name from Tithras, 
son of Pandion. The inhabitants 
were famous for their dried figs 
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and malignity: for the latter of 
which Aristophanes here reproves 
them. The story of Perseus and 
the Gorgons is well known, and 
from it some learned men have 
supposed a city Tithrasusin Libya, 
which geographers, however, do 
not notice. Cf. Plut. 720. 

445. Spou. op. 7. A tragic ex- 
pression for rpéyew. /Eacus now 
descends upon the stage. 

Here Bacchus betrays visible 
signs of fear. 

447. Meeris. 
kws* Nevroyuyeiv, “EAAnuxws. 


wpaxiqv, “Arri- 


451. Anuatiav and adoBoomday- 
xvos are both Tragic expressions. 

455. ov yapadra maréov]| ‘For 
I cannot but comply.’ When 
Shakspeare in his “ Taming of 
the Shrew” makes the master and 
servant exchange dresses, Tranio 
says— 
‘*In brief, good Sir, sith it your pleasure is, 
‘* And I am tied to be obedient.”’ 


456. “Hpaxrcrofarbiar | A Comic 


compound, meaning Herculean 
Xanthias. 


458. Hesychius quotes this in 
v. ex MedAirys paoriyias. Melite 
was a village in Attica, so called 
from the Nymph of that name 
with whom Hercules was in love. 
There was a temple there to Her- 
cules Averter of II] (AAAe£ixaxos), 
which name Bacchus exchanges, 
nap’ vrovaay, for Mastigias, i.e. a 
whipped slave. In the village of 
Melite Hercules was initiated in 
the lesser mysteries. M. Poinsi- 
net, however, observes in a note, 
“The text has Melite, a nymph 
also beloved by Hercules. In 
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a translation (like this) I have 
preferred the anecdote best 
known, and written Omphale 
instead of Melite.” 


ACT II. SCENE II. 


MAID-SERVANT OF PROSERPINE. BAC- 
CHUS. XANTHIAS. 

460. Xanruias assumes the lion’s 
skin and club, and Bacchus takes 
up the luggage. The transforma- 
tion of master into servant is no 
sooner effected, than the servant of 
Proserpine comes out and addres- 
ses herself to Xanthias, as Bacchus, 
endeavouring to tempt him in by 
the description of a feast ; wherein 
it will be observed the peculiar 
taste of the son of Alcmena is 
consulted by the introduction of 
the érvos, while his voracity is 
more than hinted at by the quan- 
tity of viands prepared. 

462. xareprav(subau. oompiov) 
xuTpa:] ‘jars of pounded beans.’ 
A verbal from xarepeixw, frendeo. 
In Vesp. 239, it is applied to a 
mill grinding corn. See too v. 
647, of the same play ; and com- 
pare Hesiod Scut. Herc. 287, p. 
525, Gaisf. 


464. The <‘collabi’ were cakes 
fashioned like the pegs for draw- 
ing up the strings of a lyre, and 
which latter bore the same name. 


465. xadrdycr’, érave | literally 
‘very good, I thank you’—i.e. 
‘Thank ye, excuse me.’ It was 
a civil way of refusing an invita- 
tion, and answers to the ‘ benigne’ 
of Horace, Ep. i. vii. 16, 62. The 
Romans also used ‘gratia est,’ 
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or ‘ gratiam facio.’ Plautus, Most. 
v. 2,9. Men. 2, 8, 86. See Casau- 
bon’s note on Theocr. c. 16. 


466. ewei ro: xat. Porson has 
illustrated the usage of these par- 
ticles, quoting this passage, on 
Eurip. Med. 675. 

467. The words opvibea Kpea, 
in Greek, are used particularly to 
specify the flesh of the barn-door 
fowls. Atheneus viii. p. 341. 


462. reuayn] ‘pieces of fish.’ 
Plut. 894. 

472. avros we es épyouat. Sui- 
das in v. avros, and Kuster on 
Nub. 219. He speaks of himself 
as a hero. 

474. éwiayes ovros | ‘Stop, Sir;’ 
a frequent usage of ovros. In the 
next line, it is better to read 
"Hpaxdéa 4’ eoxevaca, than “Hpar- 
Nea verxevaca, as Dindorf reads, 
after the correction of Elmsley 
on Acharn. 385. ‘Because, for- 
sooth, in joke I dressed you as 
Hercules.’ 

— snrovoyy mov] ‘to take in 
earnest. For the usage of oi 7i 
awov; see Valcknaer’s note on 
Eurip. Phen. 455. 

476. éywv is an Attic pleonasm. 
The use of the future indicative 
after ov ug in the sense of the im- 
perative mood has been noticed 
before. Dawes, Misc. Crit. p. 237. 

478. ov Symov diavoei | © You 
don’t, I suppose, contemplate.’ 

479. ov raya] ‘not presently, 
but now do I do it;’ i.e. ‘I don't 
defer doing it.’ 


480. raver’ éyw paptipoua) “I 
protest against this.’ This was a 
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common form of protest against 
injury. See Nub. 1297. In the 
Plutus, the Calumniator is made 
to appeal in the same words, 
whereupon Chremylus tells him 
his witness (whom he had 
brought) has run away and left 
him. 

484. tows yap to] schyl. 
Prom. 167. 


ACT II, SCENE III. 


CHORUS OF MYST. XANTHIAS. 
BACCHUS. 


Tuer Chorus addresses Bacchus 
in allusion to his travels over the 
world: upon which subject see 
Eurip. Bacch. 641. Vesp. 368. 

486. mpos avdpos éort | ‘are the 
characteristics of a man.’ 

487. wodAd wep. | ‘who has sailed 
about a good deal,’ i.e. ‘has seen 
much of the world.’ A praise cor- 
rectly bestowed on Bacchus, whose 


travels and conquests in the East | 


were a fruitful subject for fable. 
Homer praises Ulysses, in the 
opening of the Odyssey, in a si- 
milar manner ; where Eustathius, 
in his commentary, clearly refers 
to this passage of Aristophanes. 
488. weraxvAwoew avroy del | ‘al. 
ways to wheel himself round to 
the best side (votyos) of the ship.’ 
All the Commentators follow the 
Scholiast in his application of this 
passage to sailors, who run to that 
side of the ship which, in a storm, 
is kept uppermost by the waves. 
There is a similar passage in the 
Alcmena of Euripides; ov yap ror’ 
elwv ZOevedov eis tov evtvyy | yo- 
povvra totyoy, THs Sikns o arro- 


otepew. See Porson on Eurip. 
Orest. 885, where rotyov is not 
expressed. It is not unlikely, that 
the mention of the painted figures 
yeypappevny eixova, is only a conti- 
nuation of the same allusion, and 
relates to the signs borne by ves- 
sels on their prows and sterns, 
chiefly the latter, as Ovid men- 
tions: ‘ Accipit et pictos puppis 
adunca Deos.’ 


491. ios To parBaxerepov | ‘to 
the easier side.’ 


492. Theramienes was son of 
Agnon, and a general at Athens, 
in the time of the Comedian. He 
was so proverbially fickle and 


| versatile, that he received the 


name of Cothurnus, or buskin, 
that being a part both of men’s 
and women’s attire in Greece. 
Thucydides bears testimony both 
to his talents and changeable 
temper, (viii. 68, 69.) On the 
fall of Athens, he became one of 
the thirty tyrants, but was far 
from participating in their cruel- 
ties. His humanity rendered him 
a dangerous inmate at their coun- 
cils, and being accused by his 
colleague Critias, he was con- 
demned, and ordered to drink 
hemlock: which sentence, and its 
execution, he bore with a con- 
stancy quite foreign to his former 
character. It is worthy of ob- 
servation, that a passage, in which 
he is mentioned by Xenophon 
(Hellen. 2, 3.) contains an allu- 
sion to navigation somewhat simi- 
lar to that mentioned in the note 
on v. 488. He accused his fel- 
low-commanders at the glorious, 
G2 
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but unfortunate battle of Argi- 
nus, the year before this play 
was acted, viz. 407, B.c. See 
Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 7; and Mit- 
ford's Greece, iv. p. 343. 


ACT II. SCENE IV. 
LANDLADY. PLATHENA. XANTHIAS. 
BACCHUS. 


494. wavooxeiov | ‘an inn.’ At- 
tic. ravSoyciov Hellenistic. Thom. 
Mag. p. 676, Oudend. 

496. rwi] See Brunck on Soph. 
Aj. 245. Fisch. ad Well. ii. 
p. 230. 

498. av’ gpi0Bodaia eix | ‘worth 
ten obols a-piece.’ Pollux ix. 64. 
Eupolis in Atheneus vii. p. 328. 
npseBoriov «pea. Dobree, in a 
note on this line, thus corrects a 
passage in Philemon apud Poll. 
ix. 67. 


A. oBodouv ro xpwrov nveyOn meiv, 


kat TeTTadpwy yalkwy pera 
TavTAa. 
B. kat pada 
tpi npw3orr éati. 
A. Yarxou Oepyor ny. 


The sense of which Bentley (on 
Menander ccLxxi.) mistook. 

504. There is great variety in 
the reading of this line. Many 
MSS. have ovy avrois: rad. But 
this usage of ovv is very rare in 
Attic, though Eurip. Hipp. 1213. 
auTe dé cuv xAvdwu, and Ion, 32, 
aurT@ ovy ayye:, are instances of it. 
Dobree has added two passages 
out of Athenzus. In like manner, 
the Attics did not allow ovy after 
avros, according to Blomfield, 
fEsch. S. Th. 601, and such was 
the opinion of Porson. 
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505. Xenophon, Mem. i. 2, 7. 
eBaupafero 3 ef ris aperny exay- 
YEAACMEVOS Apyvpiov Xparroito. 

506. Vesper, 1431. Spore cov cat 


~ ~ J oe 
Tav7Ta Tos GAAoIs T pono. 


509. Porson reads decaca, the 
plural and dual being often con- 
founded. 


510. xarndnf] Commonly un- 
derstood to mean ‘ stairs.’ Brunck 
and Dindorf interpret it ‘a garret’ 
which is better. 

511. Wiados] ‘a rug.’ Suidas 
in v. Wia8ov mentions that Aris- 
tophanes makes this word mas- 
culine, which is properly femi- 
nine. 

512. expyy 7 Spav] ‘you ought 
to have done something.’ Aris- 
tophanes here clearly has a pas- 
sage of the Antigone of Sophocles 
in his eye, v. 390, 

9.9 €or Exel, ToUpyov 4 Leipyac- 
pevn’ 
Tyvd etAopev Oawroveay. adda Tov 

K péewy; 

There is a play upon the words 
KaAcwv and K pewy, to mark Cleon’s 
tyrannical disposition which re- 
sembled Creon’s. Thucydides 
calls Cleon Biaoratoy TOY TONTHV. 
iii. 36. 

513. The Comedian’s vengeance 
pursues Cleon, his great enemy, 
to the very recesses of Tartarus, 
where he gives him both clients 
and company worthy of him. 
Hyperbolus was an Athenian, 
banished from his country, not 
on account of his rank or talents; 
but from the peculiar infamy of 
his character. . He had retired to 
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Samos, where the friends of the 
democratic party rose and slew 
him. Thucyd. viii. 73. He is 
mentioned in terms of strong re- 
prehension in the Knights, where 
Mr Mitchell has a note, giving an 
account of the cause of his banish- 
ment. It appears that he had 
endeavoured to effect a quarrel 
between Nicias and Alcibiades, 
and bring on the latter the pu- 
nishment of ostracism. They 
united their influence, and de- 
clared him a person dangerous to 
the state. The people were sur- 
prised, being well acquainted with 
the meanness of his character: 
they humoured the jest, however, 
and in his own banishment by 
ostracism, the better citizens 
gained the double advantage of 
being at once rid of him, and 
shortly after, of that punishment 
itself, which had come into disre- 
pute, from being exercised on 
such a villain. Equit. 1298, av- 
dpa poyxOnpov avn o€ivny ‘Ywép- 
Bodo. 


513. The rpoorara at Athens 
properly meant the patrons of the 
(Suidas and Harpocra- 


tion.) The TpoocTarat Tov Siypov 
meant demagogues. 


PETOIKOL. 


520. Bekker reads «xodrkrxas 
‘loaves. The relative ¢ refers 
to Aapuyya. 


522. exanuetrat mpoockadoupevos | 
‘he shall indict and wrest from 
him these practises.’ A metaphor 
from the process of drawing out 
the threads in weaving. Hesy- 
chius; éxaymetrac: 
derived from znviov, 


expnpvoeTat : 
‘a web. It 
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is the Attic future for éxanvice- 
Ta. 


ACT II. SCENE V. 


BACCHUS. XANTHIAS. CHORUS. 


528. Oupot] ‘you are angry:’ 
the2nd person of dvpooua:. Valckn. 
Diatr. Eurip. Frag. xxi. p. 231. 


529. The first av has nothing 
to do with tuxros, but belongs 
toavreiroyn. See Eschyl. Agam. 
336. (Addenda. Scholf- ) It is 
doubtful whether ci ay may be 
used with the optative; Bp Blom- 
field thinks it may not. 


531. wpoppiCos ] ‘ By the roots.’ 
Attic. Soph. Elect. rpoppiov, ws 
éoixev, EPOapra: yevos’ Eurip. Hip+ 
pol. Zevs § 0 yewnrwp éyos wpop- 
piCov éxrpiveev oe. The pre- 
ceding formula was the most so- 
lemn of all in use among the 
Athenians, as the punishment 
imprecated (See Plut. v. 1103) 
was the most awful. It is men- 
tioned by Demosthenes in Or. 
adv. Aristocr. p. 736. Archede- 
mus has been before mentioned 
in terms of ridicule, and the 
Scholiast supposes him to be here 
introduced, from the disorder 
in his. eyes having originated in 
his intemperate fondness for Bac- 
chus (i.e. the pitcher). He is 
mentioned by Lysias in Orat. 
contra jun. Alcib. p. 536, and 
was the accuser of Eraseinides. 


533. emt rovrats | ‘Upon these 
conditions.’ Eurip. Alcest. 
toiade maidas yepos EF éuns Séyov. 
Here Xanthias again assumes the 
dress of Hercules.. 


an | 
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589. Badeis ] The common read- 
ing is Badqs, which cannot stand. 
See Hermann on #schyl. Eumen. 
225. 


540. Bentley reads ‘ori», Dawes 
“era. The old reading is rs. 
Porson corrects the old reading 
in Zschyl. Eumen. 217, dpxos 7 
p. into Spxou "or: peiCrov. 


546. dpiyavov] This method of 
indicating qualities is common to 
Aristophanes. Vesp. (derovrey 
kapdapa. 458. Plut. Brerov7’“Apny. 
$28. Equit. «@BreWe varv, 681. 
The origanum is mentioned by 
Theophrastus in his History of 
Plants (i. 19) as yielding a sour 
juice. See also Pliny Nat. H. 
xx. 67. 


There is much humour in 
Xanthias’s immediate alarm at 
the noise at the door, in the midst 
of his resolution to pluck up a 
spirit, and not submit any more 
to the caprices of his master. 


ACT II. SCENE Vi. 


ZACUS. XANTHIAS. BACCHUS. 


548. /Zacus comes on the stage 
with some of the Hellish train 
(in the form of constables) whom 
he had before threatened to go 
and fetch ; to which Bergler adds 
Cleon and Hyperbolus. Upon his 
command to seize on Xanthias, 
Bacchus quotes the words of: his 
servant against himself. 


— KuvoxAcrov | Alluding to 
Hercules having stolen Cerberus 
from Hades. 
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550. ov py mxpoocrov| ‘Don't 
come near me. Elmasley’s read- 
ing. This is said in a threatening 
attitude. 

551. Comrfientators suppose 
these names to be Thracian, and 
common in Athens at that time 
for slaves. M. Poinsinet supposes 
the first to imply a twofold cal- 
losity of hide in the person to 
whom it belongs; the second he 
would read Sxémias, i.e. ‘a good 
fencer at need;’ and the third 
Pardodocas, ‘bearded like the 
pard.’ 

553. This is said ironically: 
but the interpretation of this dif- 
ficult passage has greatly per- 
plexed the commentators. Brunck 
and others take zpos to mean 
apocert, ‘besides:’ I imagine the 
meaning of the sentence is, ‘Then, 
is it not a monstrous thing, to pu- 
nish this man for theft, for the 
deeds of another?’ zpos being 
used as in the phrase zpos tava, 
‘on account of these things.’ 


— pr, ice. pn Aéye Sewa, adda 
vreppva | ‘don’t say Seva, but 
umeppua.’ So above, py dAda me 
7 paivoua. The Scholiast says 
there that yy is for od: but it is 
rather py Aeye, GAAG 7. 7 p. 

557. d£iov wal tpryos ] Seven a 
hair’s value.’ Suidas in v. afios, 
who also quotes the next seven 
lines in v. BacaviCew. Archbishop 
Potter quotes this passage in his 
Antiq. Vol. i. p. 60, to which pu- 
nishments he adds grinding at 
the mill, and burning marks on 
their flesh. Commentators ex- 
press surprise at the modes of 
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torture here allowed, and to which 
the masters were compelled, when 
summoned by their adversaries, 
to surrender their domestics, when 
a law was existing, whereby the 
person who killed a slave became 
liable to the same penalty as the 
murderer of a free citizen. In 
any state but Athens, such a con- 
tradiction would deserve more 
notice. 


559. maida] ‘slave. It was 
customary to extort confession 
from slaves by torture. Cicero, 
accordingly, says in his Oration 
for P. Sulla, “Questiones nobis 
servorum ac tormenta accusator 
minitatur.” And Demosthenes, 
(adv. Timoth.) speaking of put- 
ting a slave to the question, calls 
it é ra avrov Sepyar: Edeyxov 
didovar. 

563. Dawes, Misc. Crit. p. 235, 
shows that éyyéew is construed 
with eis, Attice. 

564. rribous emriBeis | ‘heaping 
tiles upon him.’ Persons refusing 
to answer indictments were pu- 
nished in this way in England 
some centuries ago. Compare 
Horace, Ep. ii. 2, 15; 

In scalis latuit, metuens pendentis 

habene ; 
and his Interpreters. 


— pacy—ynteio vey] ‘with 
a leek or young onion ;’ i.e. ‘tor- 
ture him every way but in sport;’ 
for with these plants, says the 
Scholiast, the Athenian boys were 
wont to beat each other in play. 


567. rapyupiovcorxeioera: | ‘your 
(action of) damages will lie.’ 
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Demosthenes illustrates this .in 
his speech against Pantenetus, 
(Vol. ii. p. 798, Reisk.) ‘De- 
manding the slave, whom he af- 
firms to be privy to this, for 
torture; and should it be true, 
myself was to owe him the da- 
mages unvalued; but if false, 
the inquisitor Mnesicles was to 
be umpire of the value of the 
slave.” 


568. Brunck tells us in his 
supplement, that py sy7’ guovye 
is to be rendered “ne, queso, 
mihi eum wmutilaveris.” But 
would any ane, who wished his 
slave to escape mutilation, pro- 
pose tortures so severe? Perhaps 
those words rather imply Xan- 
thias’s indifference whether he 
received the price of a slave he 
appeared so little to value, or not, 
and his unconcern ‘about Bac- 
chus’s mutilation. Such an in- 
sinuation would be highly in 
character. 


570. yorws] understand épa 
‘beware, before this word. 


571. ayopeve Twi | ‘T recommend 
I know whom.’ The indefinite 
cis is here used definitely, as above 
ket Tw KQKOV. Eurip. Bacche, 
504 ; 

Aude pe pn Seiv cwppovey OU ow- 

Ppoow. 

M. Poinsinet has translated the 
latter part of the sentence thus, 
“If you beat me, I shall call you 
to witness against yourself ;” and 
adds in his note, ‘An allusion to 
the strict justice of /Eacus.’ 


572. ei S€ un] ‘or else.’ 
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581. sporynoarra m1 tue. | 
‘caring at all for the beating.’ 
Gl. ppovricavra. The Attics used 
spotimav in the sense of x#dopua, 
emioTpepopa, ewpedovnar. Plut. 
883, ovdév xpotize cov. Ach. 27, 
elonyn 8 Gwes éora: wpoTper 
oucev. 

585. Bacanes] Attic future. 


586. wAnynv] subject to Ba- 
cavicw understood. 


588. éwarata ce] ‘I struck 
thee then!’ /Eacus begins with 
striking them so gently that they 
can hardly feel it. He then strikes 
them as hard as possible, and their 
excuses for crying out are highly 
ridiculous. 


590. érrapov] ‘How was it I 
did not sneeze?’ Intimating that 
the blow could have no other 
effect on him even if felt. The 
Scholiast explains it by saying 
that sneezing was produced by 
tickling the nose with a straw. 
Sneezing was counted ominous 
among the Greeks, and accounted 
a Deity. By a favorable prognos- 
tic of this nature, Themistocles 
was assured of victory, and Xeno- 
phon, at another time, elected 
general. Potter’s Ant. i. p. 339. 


594. Diomus was a borough of 
the tribe Aigeis, so called from 
Diomus, son of Colyttus, the 
friend of Hercules, who was wor- 
shipped there in great splendour. 
The Diomeans are reproved in 
the Acharnians for their boastful 
temper ; and, in a note on that 
passage, Mr Mitchell, following 
the authority of Athenzus (whom 
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Meursius also quotes), observes, 
«* The Diomean tribe did not as- 
sume a more heroic character in 
times posterior to Aristophanes: 
for it was among them that the 
sixty wits (yeAwroroio), who re- 
gistered the squibs, the sarcasms, 
the follies, and eccentric charac- 
ters of Athens, held their sittings, 
which even the tumult of the Ma- 
cedonian war did not disturb.” 


596. iwwéas, paxpas, "Arties 
Bpayéws, ‘EdAnuxess.] Morris; 
where Pierson quotes this passage. 
M. Poinsinet supposes him to mean 
some knights of his acquaintance. 


597. Eurip. Alcest. 527. vi 847 
kAaies; Tis Pikwy 6 xaTOavev; 

599. rap’, i.e. ror dpa | Elmsley 
on Acharn. 323. 

600. dxavOay] Lifting uphis leg, 
as if he had got a thorn in it, which 
was the cause of his crying out. 


602. To this the Scholiast adds 
two other lines: 


4 Natov, 4 Midnrov, 4 Oeiav KAapov 
ixov «al fep', 4 SxvOas agufea, 
and observes, that in his pain and 
confusion, Bacchus ascribes them 
to the wrong author, Ananias 
having composed them. 


605. oodeiy] according to the 
Scholiast, ‘to purify an altar. 
Hence Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 21: éx 
‘Iopnvov re pavteig orodw, where 
omoocs Means ‘an altar’—properly 
‘the ashes burned on the altar. 
Here ‘to strike.’ As pa is nega- 
tive, understand ovdeév woes. 

607. Taken from the Laocoon 
of Sophocles. 
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608. rpwvas |] Understand éyers ; 
for yeders never governs an accusa- 
tive. The promontory alluded to 
is Sunium in Attica; whence in 
the Equit. 560, Neptune is called 


Zoumaparos. 
613. yveoera:] ‘ will distin- 
guish.” The deo7o7ns means Pluto. 
615. éBovrouny] (with or with- 
out av) ‘I could have wished.’ 


617. Movoa ewifnOi:] «Muse, 
begin.’ From the accounts we 
have of the Comic chorus, and 
from the specimens of it in the 
works of Aristophanes which re- 
main to us, it appears that in each 
Comedy was given one complete 
chorus, or interlude of singing 
and dancing, accompanied with 
music. This was generally intro- 
duced in the Epitasis of the drama 
when the plot was advancing to 
its height, and consisted of six 
different pieces. First, the Com- 
mation, in which the Chorus ge- 
nerally addressed themselves to 
one of the characters, or applauded 
the actor. Second, the Parabasis, 
or piece in which the Chorus ad- 
vancing further on the stage ad- 
dressed the audience on the sub- 
ject of the drama, the performance 
of it, or the tricks and absurdities 
of other poets—which office, upon 
the disuse of the Chorus in the new 
Comedy, devolved upon the pro- 
logue. Third, the Strophe, as it 
was called when sung accom- 
panied with a sort of dance, in 
which they moved round the 
stage; or, when sung without the 
dance, the Ode. This piece was 
composed in some Lyric measure, 
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and the subject was generally an 
address of invocation or pane- 
gyric to some Deity, or a satirical 
attack on some infamous charac- 
ter. Fourth, the Epirrhema, which 
after this movement round the 
stage was delivered by them, turn- 
ing immediately to the audience, 
whom they addressed in a style of 
instruction or reproof on some 
moral or political subject. Fifth, 
the Antistrophe or Antode, which 
corresponded in every respect with 
the Strophe or Ode; only in the 
Antistrophe the movement round 
the stage was in a contrary direc- 
tion to that of the Strophe. Sixth, 
the Antepirrhema, which corres- 
ponded exactly with the Epirrhe- 
ma in the number of verses and 
manner of its delivery. 


There were also shorter Cho- 
ruses, or of a more irregular kind 
(as that at the end of the first act 
of this Comedy) sung at the end 
of each act. Odes, Strophes, and 
other lyric pieces, some of which 
they called Systems, were besides 
frequently given in the middle of 
an act;:and sometimes, after the 
dialogue had been resumed for a 
scene, or two, Odes or Systems 
correspondent to the preceding 
ones, were introduced. 


This Chorus is incomplete ; the 
Commation and Parabasis being 
wanting. This might have been 
particularly unfortunate; as it is 
recorded by Dicearchus, the scho- 
lar of Aristotle, that this Comedy 
was so much admired by the 
audience dia tyv ev avTwe mapa- 
Bacw, that they caused it to be 
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performed again. But it seems 
that by the Parabasis here the 
whole of the Chorus is meant, the 
Scholiast upon the place using the 
word clearly in that sense. And 
from the argument of Thomas 
Magister to this Comedy, where 
the subject of the favorite Para- 
basis is mentioned, the Antepir- 
rhema seems to have been the 
particular part of this Chorus they 
were so wonderfully pleased with. 


621. KAcopwvros] There were 
several of this name at Athens, of 
whom the most conspicuous was 
a public character, in the time of 
Eraseinidas and his colleagues, 
and whom Xenophon (Hellen.i.7.) 
relates to have fallen in a popular 
tumult soon after the murder of 
those generals. The Scholiast says 
that on this Cleophon Plato the 
Comedian wrote a drama, in which 
he accuses him of foreign parent- 
age. It is supposed that Euripides 
alludes to him in the Orestes, 
v. 901. According to Diodorus 
Siculus he opposed a peace with 
the Lacedzemonians after their 
defeat at Cyzicum. There is a 
lyre maker of this name men- 
tioned by Céschines de fals. leg. 
as having been dishonorably en- 
rolled a citizen. 


624. Opnxia yerSev] ‘a Thra- 
cian swallow.’ It was common for 
the Greeks to compare the speech 
of Barbarians to the notes of birds. 
Thus Herodotus, speaking of the 
oracle at Dodona, and Aischylus, 
Agam. 1059, yedrrdovos Sixny, 'Ay- 
vara pwvyy BapBapov KEKTNLEVN. 
See above v. 78. 
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626. andonov vopov] ‘a strain 
like the nightingale’s.’ See Aves, 
211. To mark the great detesta- 
tion in which Cleophon was held, 
who was at this time threatened 
with an accusation, if not actually 
impeached, Aristophanes makes 
him here express his apprehension 
of not meeting with a fair trial, 
but the law would be stretched to 
accomplish his destruction. 


628. ica:, understand Wido:] 
‘even though the votes be equal,’ 
in which case the law favored the 
criminal, as in the case of Orestes. 
See Eschyl. Eumen. 756. For an 
account of the way in which a 
criminal at Athens was tried and 
acquitted or condemned, see Pot- 
ter’s Ant. i. p. 120. Aristotle dis- 
cusses the reasons for acquitting 
the criminal drav Wrydo toa. 
Sect. 29. Prob. 13. 


629. This Epirrhema, which is 
entirely political, is completely 
misunderstood by P. Brumoy, 
who says it is meant “ to reproach 
the Athenians with bestowing their 
first employments and most dis- 
tinguished titles on strangers, even 
slaves, for having once assisted at 
a naval engagement.” To enable 
us to enter into the full meaning 
and design of this part of the 
Chorus, and indeed perfectly to 
understand several passages in 
this Comedy, it may be necessary 
to give a short account of the bat- 
tle off the Arginusian Isles, as it 
has been related by the Greek his- 
torians, and is further illustrated 
by this Comedy, and the annota- 
tions of the Scholiast thereon. 
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Callicratidas, the Lacedzemo- 
nian admiral, having pursued the 
Athenian fleet under Conon into 
Mitylene, took a considerable 
number of his ships, kept him 
blocked up there, and intercepted 
ten more of the sail sent to his 
relief. The Athenians, exaspe- 
rated at this, exerted themselves 
to fit out a fleet of 110 sail, which 
they manned with every person 
of age fit for service, slaves as well 
as freemen: and as an encourage- 
ment to the slaves to behave well 
in the engagement, it was decreed, 
that, if they returned victorious, 
they should be made free, and en- 
joy all the privileges of citizens. 
The victory was a complete one: 
but the Athenian admirals, 10 in 
number, who, upon Alcibiades 
withdrawing himself, had the 
joint command of the war, instead 
of being rewarded, were brought 
into the utmost disgrace. Upon 
the relation of the fight before 
the Senate, they were accused of 
having neglected to take up the 
bodies of those who fell in the en- 
gagement:—a considerable crime 
in the eye of the Athenians, who 
were careful to superstition in pro- 
curing honorable interment for 
their men who fell in battle. They 
were accordingly thrown into pri- 
son. When brought to trial, they 
urged in their defence, that they 
were pursuing the enemy, and 
had given proper orders about 
taking up the dead bodies, par- 
ticularly to Theramenes, who, 
upon this occasion was their ac- 
cuser, but that the execution of 
their orders was prevented by a 
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violent storm, which rendered it 
necessary for the fleet to provide 
for its safety by making into port. 
This however had no effect. The 
popular fury ran so high against 
them, that eight of the ten were 
put to death. It seems also that 
the people in general began to re- 
pent of the hasty step taken in 
making the slaves free, which, as 
it was probably done at the sug- 
gestion of the Admirals, who were 
to have the command, we may 
suppose to have contributed to 
keep up the resentment of the 
people against the promoters of it. 


The design then of Aristophanes 
in this Epirrhema, or address to 
the audience, appears to have been 
to soften the people respecting the 
Admirals who still remained in 
disgrace, and to reconcile them to 
the measure of making the slaves 
free. These points he endeavours 
to carry with much art, not speak~- 
ing out decisively at first, but 
seeming rather to agree with them 
in their disapprobation of granting 
such privileges to unworthy per- 
sons on such slight grounds, and 
at last recommending it only from 
the peculiar circumstances of the 
times. 


632. opareis ti Dpvviyou ma- 
Aaicpact] ‘tripped up by Phry- 
nichus’s tricks.’ See Suidas in 
Metaphor from 
wrestling, which Aschylus uses 
in Eumen. 592: 


V. wadaiopaci. 


Ev ev TOO Hon Twv TpLwYy Wadaopa- 
TOV, 

where see the Scholiast. Two 

persons of this name besides the 
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Comedian ure mentioned in the 
argument of this play, one was 
the general (here alluded to) un- 
der whose command the Athe- 
nians lost a battle, not without 
suspicion of foul play on his part. 
(Thucyd. viii. 50.) Six years be- 
fore this he commanded at Samos. 
He wrote to Astyochus, the Spar- 
tan admiral, and his letter was sent 
to Athens. These were his xadaic- 
para. He was the violent opposer 
of Alcibiades. The other was a 
tragedian. 

638. cdicbaivew] exxinrew, Zo- 
nar. li. p. 1445. He continues in 
the same metaphor, this word 
meaning ‘to fall.’ 

634. Avoa: Tas wpéTEpov apap- 
vias] ‘to clear their former 
charges ;’ or, as it was termed 
by the Attic law, rovs aripous 
€mitinovs woeiv. There were three 
degrees of arimia, or infamy, at 
Athens. 1. When the criminal 
kept his property, but was de- 
prived of some other privilege. 
2. When he suffered for debt to 
the public a confiscation of pro- 
perty and temporal suspension of 
his rights. 3. When he and his 
descendants were for ever de- 
prived of citizenship ; which last 
seems here to be alluded to; and 
that the slaves present at Argi- 
nuse had been emancipated, while 
these native Athenians were still 
kept from office. 


637. TlAataias | contracted from 
TTAaraseas, from the nom. ITAarai- 
evs. The Scholiast applies this to 
the conduct of the Platzans, who 
enfranchised their slaves present 
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at the sea-fight off Salamis ; others, 
with greater probability, to the 
right of citizenship the Platzans 
possessed in Athens. 


638. ur ov] these words form 
one syllable ; a usage not confined 
to the Attics. See Clarke on 
Homer II. ¢. 349. 


640. Here is an instance of 
anacolouthon. In v. 636, he said 
aicypov €or: Tove pev vavpaynaay- 
ras piav, &c.; accordingly, we 
should expect here, rois 3¢ woAAa 
877 —vavpaynoaci—pn WAapEivat piav 
Evudopayv (scil. aicy pov). 

642. wapeiva: Euudopay] ‘to re- 
mit this single misfortune.’ 

643. copwrara pice] ‘natu- 
rally most wise.’ With all his 
boldness, Aristophanes dared not 
tell the mob that they were them- 
selves to blame; on the contrary, 
he applauds them for that quick- 
ness of talent which, in men like 
Alcibiades, ruined themselves and 
their country, and throws the 
fault on their counsellors, for- 
getting purposely whose choice 
such men as Cleon were. 


645. émerivovs ] ‘capable of of- 
fice,’ i.e. freed from aripia. 


646. oyxove8a:] ‘to be haughty.’ 
Eurip. Hec. civa on oyxoupeda, 
623. Androm. orev oyKwoas 
peyav. 320. In the Ion 383, 
oyxwOn rady, ‘to be buried.’ So 
in an old epigram in the Anthol. 
i. c. 32. gvucev oyxwrou Tlugpos 
vmep0e Tadov. 

647. Kat raver’ EXOvTES KypaTwr 
€v ayxadas | ‘and that too, when 
encompassed in the middle of the 
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waves;’ literally, ‘in the arms of 
waves. Eschyl.; Wuyas éxovres 
KULAT OV év aykadaus. Fragm. 
Compare Choeph. 585, rovtia 
ayxadat. Here éyovres is used in 
the sense of dvres. The compari- 
son of the state to a vessel is 
frequent. Eurip. Rhes. édrav 4 
SvoaAos ev TEAaYEL Kal oaheun WONG. 


246. Soph. C&d. Tyr. 22. 


648. So Eurip. ypove yap ovTos 
votepy Swoe Sikyy. Frag. Phryx. 
v.10. Esch. Agam. 1675. vore- 
parow NUE pais. CEd. Col. 607. 


649. Bekker omits Giov by mis- 
take. This seems an imitation of 
the ef dé vovv éyw, of Sophocles. 


651. wodvy agrees with ypovoy 
in v. 657. 

— i8yxos | Aristophanes after- 
wards applies the term dyomi- 
@nxos to a demagogue. Cligenes 
was a bathing man, who having 
acquired a considerable fortune, 
entered much into all political 
matters. He is said to have 
feigned himself mad, and under 
that pretence to have gone about 
armed. Why he is here intro- 

duced, is uncertain. 

658. éaéco: depends upon wdv- 
twv, Which is suppressed after 
TOvnpOTATOS. 

654. «pareiy is applied to trades 
or professions, just as xwrns avat 
means ‘an oar-maker.’ 

655. Some MSS. read Wevdovi- 
tpov, but the other form is Attic. 
Maris; Airpov, ‘Atrixws. virpop, 
“EAAnuKes. 

656. Cimolus was one of the 
Cyclades, abounding in chalk, and 
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according to the Scholiast, in nitre. 
Plin. xxxv. 16. 


657. Reisig is of opinion that 
Xpovov is an interpolation ; though 
it certainly is separated from its 
adjective by an unusual length, 
still from its juxta-position to év- 
diatpixye, and its MSS. authority, 
we are not justified in removing it. 


660. Suidas in dvev Evdov ] 
‘walking without his stick.’ M. 
Poinsinet thus explains this pas- 
sage: ‘The walking-stick made 
part of a gentleman’s dress at 
Athens, and a citizen seen drunk 
and without his stick, could be 
taken for nothing but a slave. 
The regulation of police, there- 
fore, was, that in a case of this 
sort, the offender was punished as 
a servant, that is to say, stripped 
of his clothes, and whipped by 
the first patrole that met him. 
This was in time of peace. But 
during a war, the sword and other 
armour made it impossible to mis- 
take a master for a slave, and 
therefore the above rule was of no 
use.’ Cligenes then is either de- 
rided for his drunken habits, or 
for such an appearance as ‘would 
require the walking-stick to at- 
test his rank, 


661. merovOeva: ravrdv] ‘to be 
in the same condition.’ The year 
before the representation of this 
Comedy, in the archonship of 
Antigenes, the old gold coin was 
called in, and a new coinage made 
of a much baser metal. From 
this circumstance the poet takes 
occasion, in this most elegant and 
spirited address, to expostulate 
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with the people for intrusting the 
management of their public affairs 
to men of infamous characters, 
and extreme incapacity. I cannot 
but imagine this to have been the 
particular part of this Comedy, 
which made it so great a favorite 
with the people. 

662. & re — xdyabovs] ‘with 
respect to its noble and generous 
citizens.’ There is no reason to 
read, with Duker, «ov ‘ya€ous, 
which is contrary to constant 
usage, nor is the full opposition 
necessary. 

666. xoweio.] ‘stamped.’ As 
the Greeks used the expression 
Xpvaov or aipyupoy KOWTELY, so the 
Romans said, ‘ aurum, argentum, 
cedere, percutere, ferire.’ 


668. ois wovnpots yaArxios | ‘but 
we do use the latter, bad and al- 
loyed with brass.’ Many learned 
men have doubted whether the 
Athenians ever coined any gold 
money. Our own opinion is that 
they never did, except perhaps 
a few pieces on some particular 
occasions. Gold coin was current 
at Athens, but it was of foreign 
coinage; either the stater of 
Persia, of gina, of Cyzicum, or 
some other town: and when gold 
coin is spoken of generally, under 
the name of ypucovs or orarnp, 
we are to understand the dapeixes. 
Aristophanes here speaks of a gold 
coinage greatly alloyed with cop- 
per; and calls the pieces rovnpa 
xadkxia, which words the learned 
Corsini (Diss. 12. p. 225.) misun- 
derstands, as being spoken of 
copper money. 
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669. Plutus 863, rou wovmpov 
koupatos. Acharn. 516. avdpapia 
poyOnpa, wapaxexoupeva, “Aripa 
Kai wapaonua xat wapafeva. 

— ybes re xai xpynv] ‘but 
yesterday.’ A proverb, generally 
expressive of contempt, as Demos- 
thenes (con. Leochar. p. 1093. ii. 
Reisk.) speaking of a man recently 
admitted to the privileges of a 
citizen tov yes re Kal mpwny ey- 
ypagpevra. And de Corona, p. 270. 
Compare Sophocles Antig. 462, 
ov yap Tt wv ye xayOes, GAN’ dei 
wore (y Tavra. 

672. povaixy |] This term com- 
prehends all the arts which con- 
tribute to a liberal education. 


673. xpovoedroupev | ‘We insult 
him.’ See Dawes, Misc. Crit. 
p- 295, and Kidd’s note. Porson 
reads xpovacAodpevov in Eschyl. 
Prom. 441, where see Blomfield’s 
note. 

— wvppias] ‘slaves.’ The An- 
cients gave names to their slaves 
from their colour, as Pyrrhias, 
Xanthias; or from their nation, 
as Cario, Syrus, Syra, Thratta: 
sometimes from their office, as 
Dromo, Sosias; as well as for 
other reasons, as may be seen in 
Terence, Plautus, and Aristo- 
phanes. 


674. movnpots ax wovnpey | ¢ ras- 
cals and sprung from rascals,’ un- 
derstand yeyovoow. Equit. 185. 
pov €x Kadwv et kayabesy ; pa Tovs 
Oeous ciu’ ex wovnpwv ye. Of good 
men, on the contrary, it is said, 
ov Kaxos ovd ex xaxov. Theocrit. 


Id. 25, 38. 
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676. pappaxoicw | ‘ scape-goats, 
er ‘expiatory sacrifices. See 
Equit. 11383. This alludes to the 
custom at Athens of taking the 
meanest and most worthless in- 
habitants, supporting them for a 
time in the Pnyx, at the public 
expence; and in time of pesti- 
lence, or any other public dis- 
order, sacrificing them to avert 
the anger of the Gods. Mr Mit- 
chell, in a note on the Equites, 
mentions the existence of a simi- 
lar practice at Arles, in the south 
of France. See Brunck’s note 
on this passage. These dappaxoi 
of Aristophanes were commonly 
called xa8appara. 


679. an afiov youv tov fvAov— 
nacyew | ‘to suffer at least from 
a good stick.’ Referring to the 
proverb azo xadov Evdov kav anay- 
fac8a:. A sentiment common to 
ancient writers. Virgil, 

‘* Hoc tamen infelix miseram solabere 
mortem, 
‘© AEnee magni dextra cadis.”’ 
. fin. x. 829. 
Ovid, 


— ‘‘ Nec tam 
““Turpe fuit vinci, quam contendisse 
decorum : 
‘‘Magnaque dat nobis tantus solatia 
victor.” —Met. ix. 5. 


ACT III. SCENE I. 
ZACUS. XANTHIAS. CHORUS OF 
MYST 


In this scene Aacus returns with 
Xanthias upon the stage, and from 
their dialogue we gather what had 
taken place in Pluto’s house. 


683. ro Sé un watafa: | ‘ but his 
not beating you.’ Understand zws 
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ov Oaypaorov; See Aves 5, and my 
note. 

687. exrorrevev | ‘I fancy I am 
an Epoptes.’ See Casaubon on 
Athenzus, lib. vi. c. 15. The E- 
popte are said by Potter to mean 
all who were admitted (in the year 
following their initiation to the 
lesser mysteries) to behold the 
Arcana of Eleusinian worship. 
The Commentators on this pas- 
sage, however, rank them with 
the Hierophant and torch-bearer 
as peculiar ministers, who could 
not obtain their office until they 
had been one year Myste. As 
then the Mysteze were accounted 
happy, the Epopte were propor- 
tionably capable of more exalted 
happiness. 

691. woAka mpattwv] ‘med- 
dling in what does not concern 
you. Pax, 1058. Before ws pa 
Aja repeat yaipw. 

692. ‘Opoyne Zev !}] ‘O kindred 
Jove!’ As Jupiter Homognius 
was invoked by brothers, so was 
the same God attested under the 
name Homomastigias (v. 696) by 
slaves, partners in knavery and its 
consequences. 

— Tapakovwy | ‘overhearing.’ 

694. Sophocles, Trachin. 1179. 
euBarre yeipa defiav rpwriora por. 
(Edip.Colon.1126. See Vesp. 550. 

701. ex rov;] ‘quare?’ Mark- 
land on Eurip. Suppl. 131. 

704. The Prytaneum is placed 
by Meursius to the N. E. of the 
Acropolis, and was so called from 
the Prytanes meeting there. In 
it were the statues of Vesta and 
Peace. A maintenance in this 
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place, at the public expence, was 
only granted to such as had de- 
served nobly of their country, the 
posterity of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton, the conquerors at Olym- 
pia, &c. Hence the bold demand 
of this honour by Socrates was the 
principal means of irritating his 
judges to pronounce his condem- 
nation. 


709. Opayedixov Apovov} < the 
Tragic throne.’ Probably an ex- 
alted seat of this kind was assigned 
to the Tragedians at Athens. We 
learn from Philostratus, that there 
existed an honor of this kind, 
which probably Euripides might 
have had a better claim to fill— 
the Sophist’s throne. Persius 
(Sat. i. 15) mentions a raised seat 
on which Authors sat in great 
pomp to recite their compositions. 


711. Notwithstanding that, in 
almost all the plays of Aristo- 
phanes, his great adversary Euri- 
pides appears in a ridiculous light, 
perhaps in none is he so vehe- 
mently attacked (and in a point, 
too, on which the “genus irrita- 
bile” would be so peculiarly 
tender) as in the present. It will 
not, therefore, be altogether im- 
proper to take some review of 
the causes which induced Aristo- 
phanes to persecute the Tragedian 
with such unrelenting ferocity. 
The private reasons of our author 
have been already touched on in 
the first note, to which the reader 
is referred ; his political induce- 
ments are of a deeper cast, and 
require more consideration, to en- 
able an impartial judgement of 
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their weight to be formed. It 
must be remembered that Euri- 
pides is uniformly severe on the 
female sex. Of his provocations 
we know but little: so deep a 
politician as Aristophanes, how- 
ever, could not but foresee in the 
depreciation of female character, 
(already placed on too low a scale 
in Athens) the future degradation 
of his country. 


Again, Euripides, whether out 
of private friendship for Alci- 
biades, or for other reasons, was 
a firm supporter of the war, while 
Aristophanes constantly urges the 
necessity of peace ; and in justice 
to the latter, it should be stated, 
that if he at any time indulges in 
jests on his opponent, which, to 
use Mr Mitchell’s words, ‘ whe- 
ther true or false, are disgraceful 
only to himself,’ that opponent has 
incurred the more serious charge 
of rendering, by falsehood and 
misrepresentation, his dramatic 
powers subservient to the mainte- 
nance of sentiments equally unjust 
and disadvantageous among his 
countrymen. See Tyrwhitt’s note 
on Aristotle’s Poet. sect. 28, where 
that able annotator remarks on 
the unnecessary vice introduced 
in the character of Menelaus in 
the Orestes and Andromache. See 
also Mitchell’s Arist. i. p. 64, in 
the note. 


715. Avyicpov] ‘twists.’ Ano- 
ther reading is Aoyiopev, but Av- 
yiouwv is the true one. Porson 
(Opusce. p. 266.) has shewn that 
AoyiCoua: and AvyiCopa: are often 
confounded. The metaphor is 
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derived from the palestra, where 
AvyiCew signified to bend or twist 
the body in order to avoid a blow; 
as in Vesp. 1478. mhevpay Avyi- 
cavTos uo pwuns; where the 
Scholiast explains Avy. by ovoT pe- 
Wavros, mepiayayovros. And Lu- 


cian (in Gymnas. p. 286, c. 24.) 


speak of wOiopovs xa! ™epiToKxas 
kal Avyiopovs. The term Avytapos 
was also applied to the motion of 
dancers ; and, in a third sense, to 
the writhing of the body on the 


rack. See Lernep on Phalar. Ep. 


p- 73. Plato uses the word for 


the twists and cunning evasions 
of those who try to escape punish- 
ment in a trial (de Rep. iii. p. 405.) 
where Aoy:(ouevos had taken the 
place of Avy:{cpevos. 


716. Euripides was called copds 
at Athens. schin. adv. Timarch. 
p- 283, and Atheneeus vi. p- 270. 
Hence Plutarch speaking of the 
Three Tragedians, says, 1 "Kuprzi- 
dou cogia xaly Lodoxdéous AoyLoTHS 
kal ro’ ArryvAou oroya. 


718. xovx éBaddrero ;] ‘and was 
he not pelted?’ Froma passage 
in Athenseus (vi..11, where see 
Casaubon’s note), it appears that 
this was a mode of revenge for 
their wasted time (a commodity 
80 precious with them too) now 
and then practised by the polite 
Athenians, onsuch unlucky wights 
ashad imagined themselves pleas- 
ing Dramatists, until convinced of 
the contrary by these forcible ar- 
guments. 


721. ovpanov y dcov] < Yes, 
sky-high.’ Eurip. Troad. 519, 
H 
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imrov ovpana Bpenovra. N ubes, 
355. 


723. evade] ‘Here,’ (in the 
theatre.) 


725. ayova moev] “to have a 
contest.’ An allusion to the con- 
tests at Athens, for which see 
Mitchell, Prel. Disc. 110. See 
Aves, 445. 


727. avrevAaBero TOU Opovov 3] 
‘claim the throne?’ Alexis (in 
Athenzus xi. p. 463.) joins this 
verb with an accusative ; .xal rs 
"Ad podirns avTikaBnra cov Xpovov. 


728. See Porson’s Opusc. p: 
216. 


730. UTEYwpnaev aut Tov 6p0- 
vov] ‘ceded the throne to him.’ 
Refer to Matthie’s Gram. for this 
construction. 


731. Cleidemides is said by 
some to have been the son of So- 
phocles, others make him that 
poet's principal actor. The cha- 
racter of Sophocles here given cor- 
responds precisely with that given 
in the beginning of the play. 


732. The épedpos (tertianus) 
was a combatant, who waited the 
decision of some trial of prowess 
in the games, with intent to offer 
himself as opponent to the con- 
queror. 

735. to Xenwe ap éorai 3] ‘Will 
the affair, then, take place?’ This 
is Bekker’s reading instead of 
Ti Xp. 

736. kavravea | ‘And in this 
very place (i.e.in Pluto’s hall) the 
dreadful contest will be agitated.’ 
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738. peayoye| ‘to weigh.’ 
This alludes to the festival of 
Apaturia at Athens, on the third 
day of which the young citizens 
(as has been already mentioned in 
a note on the word ¢pasrnp) were 
presented to be registered, and at 
which ceremony it was customary 
to offer two ewes and a goat to 
Diana. It was to be of a certain 
weight, and because it once hap- 
pened that the standers by (or, as 
the Scholiast says, the sponsors, 
for fear they should not have their 
due share of meat) cried out pciov, 
petov, ‘too little, too little,’ the 
sacrifice was ever afterwards called 
peiov, and the priest who brought 
it to be weighed, pe:aywyos. 

The wAaic:ov mentioned in v. 
740, is properly a rectangular pa- 
rallelogram ; and in a figure of 
this kind the Athenian army was 
drawn up at its first engagement 
with the Syracusans, (Thucyd.vi.) 


742. xat’ Eros] ‘ verse by verse.’ 


744. vravpnsov is applied to the 
appearance of Socrates in the 
Pheedo of Plato, c.66. See Eurip. 
Med. 92, 187. 

747. ovre yap ‘A@nvaioic: ovve- 
Baw "Awoyuros | ‘For schylus 
did not agree with the Athenians.’ 
I long thought that the commen- 
tators erred in so translating cvve- 
Bawe, inasmuch as it seemed to 
contain a direct contradiction of 
fact; as /ischylus was a great 
favorite of the Athenians univer- 
sally. I preferred, therefore, to 
interpret, ‘For ischylus did not 
meet with (i.e. could not find) 
any Athenians here;’ and then 
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Anpow re, &c. (v. 749.) would mean 
‘and all others (not Athenians) 
he thought,’ &c. My former ob- 
jection, however, to the received 
interpretation of cuveGawe has 
been overruled by the following 
defence of it kindly communi- 
cated by a friend. “ LupBaive 
does not seem to me to be used 
often, if ever, to signify ‘ acciden- 
tal meeting,’ which would rather 
be expressed by ouvrvyyave ; and 
it would be too much to say that 
/Eschylus met with no Athenians 
év “Aidov, for Sophocles is men- 
tioned only a few verses before as 
there, and at the beginning of the 
play several Athenian poets are 
mentioned as having died. Nor 
is the interpretation which you 
object to, so far removed from the 
fact: for, although Aéschylus 
ranked very high as a dramatic 
poet, and was very successful, 
there is very good reason for sup- 
posing, that he was not altogether 
pleased with his countrymen at 
the last: for he left Athens three 
years before his death and never | 
returned. (See Blomfield’s Pre- 
face to the Perse.) I think the 
commentators are right in sup- 
posing that Aristophanes here 
throws a slur upon the judgment 
of the Athenians. What is the 
drift of the Hemichorus v. 660, 
mohAaks ¥ piv, k.T.A. but to im- 
pugn the justice of the Athenians, 
in their opinions of men, not only 
political but poetical? Then in 
the line next to the one in ques- 
tion comes a hit at the audience of 
Euripides, described a few lines 
before. The word evoufe seems 
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to be a following-up of ovveBarve. 
The passage appears to me to 
signify—‘Zanth. But who is to 
be their judge? /Eac. There’s 
the difficulty; for they found a 
want of men who came up to the 
qualification necessary for the 
title of cogoi. For you see Hschy- 
lus and the Athenians did not 
quite hit it—Zanth. (interrupting 
him) I suppose he thought there 
were plenty of rascals ; however 
there might be a want of codoi. 
f£ac. And the rest he thought a 
sad set to judge of poetry.’ The 
Athenians were the only people 
who could judge of poetry at all, 
but A’schylus could not trust their 
honesty.” 

Porson overlooked this line, 
when (Suppl. to Pref. of Hecuba, 
p. ii.) he said ve can never be the 
second syllable of a trisyllabic 
foot. Another line is mentioned 
by Dobree as omitted by Porson. 
See Elmsley in Quart. Rev. No. 
14. We cannot here do without 
ovre nor yap, and to alter seems 
dangerous. 

750. gvcas wonrwv} ‘the ta- 
lente of poets.’ Brunck remarks 
on this passage that Aristophanes 
was still sore from the failure of 
his Clouds. 


752. of Secmora, i.e. Pluto and 
Bacchus, the masters of A‘acus 
and Xanthias. 


754. nov Sevov, &c. A system 
of dactylics, except the last line 
of each system, which is trochaic. 
As the metre is Homeric, the 
second syllable of épiBpeueras is 
long. 
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This Chorus is designed to give 
a specimen of the different man- 
ners of the two contending poets. 
ZEschylus’s originality of thought, 
boldness of imagery, and elevation 
of language, are set in opposition 
to the studied correctness, and 
affected harmony of numbers, of 
Euripides. 


755. Oyyovros oéovras] ‘ whet- 
ting his teeth.’ Lysistr. 1257; 
airep Tws katpws Oayovras olw Tov 
odovra. I have adopted the read- 
ings ofvAaAov and immoAogwy which 
Bekker has received into his text. 
ofvAadov is used for to ofva. 
‘shrill loquacity.’ isetv signifying 
‘to hear,’ is ‘more poetarum.’ So 
Fschyl. Sept. c. Th. 103, xrumoy 
Sedopka. 

759. cywsarapwv Te rapafoua | 
‘close collisions of shavings.’ 7a- 
pafonov ‘the linch-pin.” The 
metaphor seems derived from cha- 
riots running in collision with 
each other: and our poet inti- 
mates that Euripides is often on 
the confines of sense and nonsense, 
and is often in danger of falling 
into nonsense when he means to 
talk sense. 


— opirerpata 7 éEpywv | ‘filings 
of works.’ Alluding to the nice 
distinctions of Euripides. The 
opiin meant a penknife or graver. 

760. pwrosapuvopévoer—pnpare | 
‘a hero (i. e. Euripides) repelling 
the high-mounted expressions of 
themind-forgingman(schylus).’ 
gpev. denotes the originality and 
inventive genius of Aéschylus. 
Spanheim observes on the con- 
stant use of words compounded 

H2 
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with @pry in the plays of AEschy- 
lus, Prom. 884. Sep. c. Th. 760. 
Eum. 826, and also on his own 
prayer shortly after, 825. The 
word irwofdye» occurs in Prom. 
811. Suppl. 299. 

762. Plutarch quotes the fol- 
lowing line from Homer, Od. T. 
446. 
dpig-as eb dopujy, wp opBaduoior 

Sedopxess. 

764. youporayy | ‘ words nailed 
on one another.’ /Eschylus is 
fond of compounds of youdos. 

— myvaxndov—gvorpati | ‘ tear- 
ing them up like planks with giant 
panting.’ Persius; 

“Grande aliquid, quod pulmo anime pre- 


largus anhelet.” 
Sat. i. 14. 


766. év@ev} ‘on the other side.’ 
Here Euripides is described. 

— oropatovpyos| ‘a former 
with his mouth,’ i.e. ‘mistress of 
eloquence.’ 

— rlonn yAwoo avedtooopern | 
‘the smooth tongue wheeling 
round. Photius explains Aiowy 
yA. by emrerpyspevn. (Lex. p. 
166.) It is variously explained. 
See Ruhnkenius on Timeus p. 
175. 

767. daopevn | ‘dissecting (the 
expressions of /schylus.)’ 

768. Bekker uniformly prints 
whevpover, as being the new Attic 
form. | 


ACT III. SCENE II. 
TuHE Scene opens, and discovers 
Euripides and Hischylus disputing 
for the Tragic palm, with Bacchus 
as judge. The contest between 
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them goes on for the next 700 
lines. 


770. peDeiunv] The old reading 
was peOcinv, which Dawes correct- 
ed, for peOinus governs an accu- 
sative, never a genitive: the 
passive pefieva: governs both. 
See Misc. Crit. p. 238. 


174. erepatevero | ‘he used to 
play such tricks in his Tragedies. 
One of the faults, with which Ev- 
ripides in the ensuing act charges 
ZEschylus is, that after he had 
brought his principal characters 
on the stage, he kept them silent 
a considerable time, to raise the 
expectation of the audience. The 
silence, however, observed by the 
characters of AEschylus, such as 
Cassandra and Prometheus, is ra- 
ther a masterly contrivance than 
a trick. 

775. Plato, Phed. p. 38, ll. 
py peya deze. 

777. aypiorowy, avbaddaropov] 
‘describing savage manners, stub- 
born of speech.’ Gellius quotes 
this passage (Noct. Att. p. 113) 
Many of these epithets will apply, 
not only to the character of Es 
chylus, but to the expressions with 
which his Tragedies abound: and 
this is one instance of the truth 
of Mr Mitchell’s observation, that 
in perusing Aristophanes, “ his 
readers’ feet are always treading 
on spring traps.” 

778. Eurip. Fragm. Melanippe: 
ayahw' éxover oronara. Compare 
Eurip. Bacche, 385. 

— anvhwrov | ‘having no gates 
(to confine his words).’ Cyril 
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probably had his eye on this pas- 
sage when he said émeidy Se, ws 
Edny, amvAwrToy avoryws TO oTOpa. 


Adv. Jul. ii. p. 38. 


779. xopmropakedopénpwr | ‘bun- 
dling out pompous words.’ The 
grand object of Aischylus in his 
Tragedies was terror: his language 
is accordingly sublime and ele- 
vated, though as P. Brumoy ob- 
serves, ‘quelquefois gigantes- 
ques. 


780. This sneer is at the mother 
of the poet, who was an herb-wo- 
man. Musgrave conjectures that 
this line is a parody on one in the 
Telephus of Euripides; anes, 
wat THs Oadaccias Beov. In the 
Acharnians, Dicceopolis having 
to make his defence on a charge 
of high treason, implores the aid 
of Euripides to clothe him in a 
garb suitable to his situation; (see 
Adam’s Rom. Ant. 87.) in the 
course of which dialogue, are 
ingeniously introduced the names 
of some of Euripides’ principal 
characters, numerous enough to 
justify the epithet TW YOTOLOS, 
given him by his opponent. 

782. paxoousparrady | ‘botcher 
up of tattered rags.’ In the Tele- 
phus he had brought in the king 
of the Mysians disguised as a 
beggar. Horace, Art. P. 95. 

‘« Et Tragicus plerumque dolet sermone 

pedestri 

Telephus et Peleus, cim pauper et 

exul uterque.” 

783. wave i.e. mavoai] ‘stop.’ 
xaipwv ‘with impunity.’ 

784. Soph. Elec. 369, und€v xpos 


opynv, mpos Dewy. 
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786. ywroroiov| ‘poet of lame 
men.’ This is illustrated in the 
Acharnians, 410. 

— v] ‘what he is, that he 
dares this.’ 

787. pedawav] Black, because 
the hurricane was black. So 
Virgil; ‘“ Nigram hiemi pecu- 
dem.” Homer (Od. iii. 6.) pre- 
scribes a black bull as a sacrifice 
to Neptune; and the commenta- 
tors on another passage (Il. iii. 
103.) mention the earth as re- 
celving the same offering. 

788. rvpws}] ‘a hurricane.’ 
Equit. 508. Soph. Antig. 421. 

789. Kpntixas | Alluding to the 
Hippolytus, in which Phedra 
(who was of Cretan origin) plays 
a prominent part. The monodies 
here mentioned are at v. 197 of 
that play. In yapous the Come- 
dian adverts to his story of Ma- 
carius and Canace, Ovid. Met. 
xi. 563. Others refer it to Pa- 
siphaé. 

By monodies seem to be meant 
lyric parts put in the mouths of 
the single characters of the piece, 
and not performed by the chorus. 
Indeed Euripides appears to have 
departed more from the Iambic 
measure in this dialogue, than any 
of the other Tragic poets; for 
which Aristophanes means to cen- 
sure him, as having thereby de- 
based the dignity of Tragedy. In 
his Hippolytus there are above 
two hundred lyric lines employed 
in the dialogue, and quite inde- 
pendent of the chorus. 

792. yadrafwov] ‘hail-storms,’ 
i.e. the wrath of /Eschylus. This 
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seems to be an imitation of Homer 
Il. i. 275, where Nestor interposes 
between Achilles and Agamem- 
non: pyre ov rovd, ayallos wep cuv, 
&c. 

794. xeparaio—pnpat: | ‘with a 
hard word.’ adpe, Schol. xepa- 
Aaiov, xeadrjis and xedady meant 
the head of plants or of bones, 
and this part being the hardest 
and thickest, xe@adaios came to 
signify hard or great. 

795. exyens tov Trrepov] ‘and 
you let out the Telephus,’ i. e. 
‘your brain:’ because Euripides 
employed most pains and time in 
composing his Telephus; which 
appears to have been one of his 
most popular compositions, for it 
is more frequently the butt of the 
Comedian’s ridicule than any 
other. The Scholiast says there 
were two compositions of this 
name from the pen of Euripides, 
both which are lost. The labor 
which is here hinted at, as hbe- 
stowed on one of them, is illus- 
trated by a passage in the Achar- 
Nians, 428. 


801. daxvew, SaxverOa:] He re- 
fers to the éreyx’, edeyyou af 
v. 797. The metaphor is de- 
rived from fighting cocks. Equit. 
493. pepynco voy Saxvew, daBara- 
Aew. 

803. IInAea] a dissyllable. The 
Peleus, /Holus, Meleager and 
Telephus are lost plays of Euri- 
pides. 

806. eBovAopny] ‘I could wish.’ 
—Dawes and Brunck think dy is 
here requisite. It is not so, haw- 
ever, for the imperfect is used for 
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the optative with dv. This idiom 
has been recognized by Photius, 
Grotius and Wolf, and the modern 
commentators in a passage of St 
Paul to the Romans, ch. ix. v. 3, 
where yvyounv (as Photius ob- 
serves) stands for suyoyny ay. 
Another instance occurs in Acts, 
ch. xxv. v.22: and it is to be 
found in almost all Greek writers; 
as ZEschines c. Ctesiphon, (7th 
line from the beginning). 

808. ovy! cuvreOunxev pos | ‘died 
not with me.’ The state of Athens 
paid a singular honor to the 
memory of Aischylus, by making 
a decree that his Tragedies should 
be performed after his death. 
For this alone, the reader, in 
gratitude, would anticipate vic- 
tory on the part of Eschylus. 
M. Poinsinet observes, that in 
order to preserve throughout this 
Comedy a true relish for the Attic 
salt with which it abounds, the 
reader must bear in mind that 
Euripides is really alive. 

809. dof Efe: Aeyew] ‘So he 
will have it all to produce.’ 

811. Vesp. 858. 

GAN ws Tayicra mup Tes EfeveyKaTo 

kat puppivas Kai tov XiBavwror 
evdobev, 

dtrus av extwoperba. 


See Thesm. 37. 


812. mpo ruv cogicpatuy | ‘be- 
fore the arguments commence.’ 

813. povowKwrTara | ‘most saga- 
ciously.’ 

814. Bacchus says this to the 


chorus, as he had addressed the 
former lines to the audience. The 
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commentators observe here, that 
veo in composition. bears the 
meaning of mpc. Reiske so un- 
derstands vroAcGov in Aschines 
c. Timarch. p. 51. See Valcknaer 
on Ammon, Vv. vrayeuw. 


817. yvwpnorurwy] ‘framers of 
sentiment.’ Compare Nubes, 952. 
Equit. 1379. Thesmoph. 55. 


821. wapanpicpar erwv] ‘sub- 
tle parings of verse.’ Above 
v. 759. opirevpata 7 Epywv. Nu- 
bes, 130. 


824. Bacchus here addresses 
/Eschylus and Euripides. Mean- 
while an altar is brought on the 
stage with burning coals, and 
frankincense, which Bacchus ap- 
pears to have offered up first, 
and then A‘schylus, accompanied 
by a prayer. 


825-6. /Eschylus was a native 
of Eleusis, and therefore offers 
up his prayer to the tutelary Deity 
of that town. The mysteries, how- 
ever, which he mentions, he had 
during his life-time been accused 
of divulging, but escaped, by 
pleading ignorance of the sacred 
nature of what he had revealed. 
(Aristotle, Eth. 3.) It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that he had be- 
fore his death been initiated. 


Some commentators think these 
two lines a quotation from schy- 
lus, and accordingly insert them 
in the fragments of that poet. 
The reasons, however, do not 
seem sufficiently strong to justify 
it. The efva: depends upon cd- 
xoua, to be repeated after ci- 
yeoGe in v. 824. 
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827. Nubes, 425. ovd’ dv Qvcaw’ 
ovd av omeicams’ ovd embeinv A- 
Bavwrov. 

— xadrws] An euphemism for 
pyoaues; as the Romans used 
‘recte.’ See above, v. 465, where 
k@AXore is so used. 


828. érepo: |] Socrates, the inti- 
mate friend of Euripides, was 
supposed to have introduced new 
Deities unknowntothe Athenians; 
Aristophanes cannot let pass such 
a favorable opportunity for im- 
puting to his enemy a crime, to 
the charge of which his intimacy 
with Socrates would give great 
weight. Compare the following 
passages in which Euripides de- 
clares he knows not whom it is 
he is praying to. Troad. 804. 
Orest. 418. Hec. 488. Iph. A. 
1304. Cycl. 8334 and 353. Hence 
Aristophanes says of Euripides 
in Thesmoph. 457. 

viv S€ ovTos ev Tait Tpayedias 
WOLUOY 

Tous @vépas avawereev ovK elvat 
Oeous. 

829. xoypa xawov] ‘a new 
stamp?’ Alluding to the new 
coinage the year before. 


830. Suidas in v. issorns. There 
is an ambiguity to be noticed in 
this word, for it means ‘vulgar 
and plebean’ as well as ‘peculiar.’ 


831. Booxnpa | ‘pasture.’ Thus 
in the Nubes, that singular chorus 
(which he represents Socrates as 
ranking with the god) are said 
to pasture the sophists: v. 330. 
And in another place Socrates 
himself invokes both air and 
ether: v. 236. 
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— yAasoons | Nubes, 422. 
vousets Oeov ovdeva wAny awep 
queis* to Xacs rout «at ras Ne- 


pedas Kat 
anv TAwrray, rpia ravi. 
832. puxrnpes oodppartypio: | 


‘nostrils nice of perception.’ The 
Scholiast, in explaining these 
words, as affecting the voice, has 
scarcely reached the meaning of 
Aristophanes, who makes Euri- 
pides pray for the power of smell- 
ing out most accurately the faults 
of Aéschylus in order to expose 
them— 
‘*‘Emuncte naris.”” Hor. 

833. Aoywy] the genitive in the 
relative clause, instead of the ac- 
cusative Aoyous in the antecedent 
clause, dependent upon édéyyewv. 


836. Dindorf omits éupercay, 
and reads riva Aoywv Emre Saiav 
odov, ‘what hostile way of words 
you will advance.’ Brunck un- 
derstands eAGeiv before éwi re Saiav 
osov, ‘and to enter on the path of 
learning.’ Indeed, éypedrccav has 
MSS. authority to support it; and 
whatever harshness there may be 
in the omission of the verb, we 
are not justified in expunging a 
word received into all the old 
texts of Aristophanes, in order to 
make out a good reading with- 
out it. 

— datos] ‘learned :’ from dajva: 
‘scire. Generally it means ‘hos- 
tile’ or ‘unfortunate.’ See Blom- 
' field’s glossary on isch. Perse 
262, 287. Prom. 360. 


837. yAwooa nypiwra:| ‘their 
tongue has become savage.’ Nu- 
bes, 456 ; TH yAwrrn manreuiCwv. 
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888. Nubes, 456. Agua pev 
wdpeor: Tede OUK GTOApoy, GAA 
érotpov. 

840. ov pev] ‘that the one 
(Euripides).’ 


— xateppunpevoy | ‘filed down ;’ 
the ‘lime labor’ of Horace. This 
word, derived from pin ‘a file,’ 
occurs in A’schylus Suppl. 761. 
Bpayior' et xareppwnpevous, which 
Hesychius interprets by cvredcow. 

841. tov d€] i.e. Eschylus. 


— avrompeuvos | ‘root and all.’ 
This occurs in Asch. Eumen. 398. 
and Soph. Antig. 714. A parody 
on this last passage by Aristo- 
phanes may be seen in Athenzus, 
i, p. 85. [Ed. Schw. ] 


ACT IV. 


In this Act the two contending 
poets attack each other’s per- 
formances in general with a view 
to their characters, diction, and 
subjects, as well as the effect their 
compositions had on the manners 
of the age. 


It will be impossible fully to 
explain all the references and al- 
lusions we shall meet with in the 
two last Acts to the different 
pieces of the two Tragic poets; 
since of the 72 Tragedies of 
ZEschylus, of which we have the 
titles, only seven are come down 
to us; and of Euripides, who is 
said to have composed 92, we 
have only nineteen. We may 
imagine how impossible it would 
be to explain all the various al- 
lusions to the works of different 
Dramatic authors in the Duke of 
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Buckingham’s Rehearsal (which 
has been observed to have some 
resemblance to this Comedy) 
were the performances that pro- 
duced it lost, and most of the 
‘circumstances alluded to buried 
in oblivion. We must not, there- 
fore, expect to receive the same 
entertainment from these two con- 
cluding Acts which they afforded 
the Athenians ; but they may still 
be read with much pleasure. 
They afford us a singular speci- 
men of Comedy entering into the 
minuter province of criticism, and 
attacking two of the principal 
Tragic writers of the age. 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 
BACCHUS. EURIPIDES. XSCHYLUS. 


845. elxoves] literally, ‘images,’ 
as opposed to reality; i.e. he bids 
them speak only the truth. 


848. devaté ] ‘a quack’ or im- 
postor. The accusation here 
brought against schylus is re- 
futed by an anonymous author 
of his life, who says, “That by 
his scenery and plots he aimed at 


producing terror and astonish- 


ment, rather than cheating his 
audience.” Nevertheless Gorgias, 
according to Plutarch, de Glor. 
Ath. (vii. p. 372, Reiske.) called 
all Tragedy deceit: and Aristotle 
seems to intimate as much in his 
account of what was expected of 
actors. Rhet. ii. 8. It is unne- 
cessary to refer to the derivation 
of the English word ‘hypocrite,’ 
from the Greek stage-player, 
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849. Phrynichus, the Trage- 
dian, whose genius or unlucky 
choice of subject proved his ruin ; 
for having brought on the stage 
a play, the subject of which was 
the taking of Miletus by the Per- 
sians, he so powerfully affected 
his audience, that, to use the 
words of Herodotus, “the theatre 
melted into tears;” and he was 
fined a thousand drachms for re- 
calling their misfortunes to the 
minds of his countrymen. This 
play was acted B.c. 497. ‘Eschy- 
lus died in 456, in the 69th year 
of his age. The author of the 
argument prefixed to the Persz 
asserts, on the authority of Glau- 
cus, that Aschylus copied that 
play from the Pheenisse of Phry- 
nichus. 


850. xaftcev] This form of the 
aorist has been properly restored 
by Dindorf. See Elmsley on 
Acharn. 569. For éyxadurrev in 
the sense of ‘to muffle up,’ see 
Dawes, Misc. Crit. p. 209. The 
av expresses custom. See Dobree 
on Plut. 980. 


851. The character of Achilles 
was introduced in a play of 
ZEschylus called the Ransom of 
Hector, where he exchanged only 
a few words with Mercury, and 
continued silent during the rest 
of the play. Niobe was repre- 
sented sitting mute on the tomb 
of her children until the 3rd Act 
of a Drama which bore her name. 
Of Telephus, however, (See Tyr- 
whitt’s note on Aristotle’s Poet. 
p- 153, where that able commen- 
tator’s only point of doubt seems 
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to be accounted for upon this 
practise of Eschylus,) Euripides 
says nothing, conscious perhaps 
of the probability of his sarcasms 
being turned upon himeelf. Ber- 
gler observes that Euripides has 
given into the very same fault in 
the Adrastus of his Supplices, 
104; and in his Hecuba, in the 
Tragedy of that name, 485. 


852. mpooynpa] ‘a shadow.’ 
Spanheim says on this word, “a 
Grecis dictum de eo, qui vel 
mutus in scenam, seu ad osten- 
tationem tantim prodit.” ‘A 
mute:’ also called Sopvpepnya. 
Josephus uses the word smpoc- 
nua to express the shadow of 
power which Hyrcanus possessed, 
while the reality was enjoyed by 
Herod and Phaselus. Ant. xiv. 
12. 


853. Of the seven Tragedies of 
Eschylus, that remain to us, six 
have not more than four prin- 
cipal choruses, which, therefore, 
we may suppose to have been the 
general number he was accus- 
tomed to introduce into each of 
his Dramatic compositions. The 
of vov Aad. is a sneer at Euripides 
for putting long speeches in the 
mouths of inferior characters. 


859. Sie] ‘But the business 
of the Drama would be going on.’ 
The pluperfect of this verb has 
an imperfect signification ; as the 
present tense has a future. 


860. rapsmovnpos | Addressed to 
Féschylus. 


861. cxopdiwg] ‘are you yawn- 
ing?’ Acharn. 30. 
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863. Boeaa] ‘big as oxen.’ The 
particle Gov implies greatness, as 
Bovwas for peyas wats, Bovdovors 
(in Schol. Esch. Prom. 5381.) for 
peyados. So txwocs was used in 
composition by the Attics, as 
below, v. 868. 

864. voppopera | ‘spectres.’ The 
Mormus was a bugbear to frighten 
children with. See Porson on 
Hecub. 1179. 


866. Porson, Preef. ad Eurip. i. 
p- 37, thinks Aristophanes wrote 
cages 3 av ciwev ovd av Ev. Bac- 
chus interrupts Euripides, and 
addresses schylus in the follow- 
ing words, pin pie, k.7.A. 


867. See Agamem. 522, 1168. 
Choeph. 363. Eumen. 395. The 
Gryphons (or Griffins) occur in 
the Prom. 810, and are mentioned 
by Herodot. iii. 116. iv. 13. 


868. ismoxpnuvos] ‘vast and 
precipitous.’ Applied as here to 
pnuara the epithet means ‘pro- 
ducing a noise like rocks falling 
from a precipice.’ Phidippides 
gives /Eschylus the same cha- 
racter in Nub. 1371. 


869. FuuBareiv] ‘to understand.’ 
Porson lays it down as a canon 
that in tetrameter Iambics the 4th 
foot must either be an iambus or 
tribrach, never an anapest. He 
therefore reads ov padi nv, (Pref. 
Eurip. p. 45.) Bentley, Elmsley 
and Reisig expunging the qv. 

870. A distich of Euripides 
(Hippol. 377.) parodied. 


on wor GAAws vuKTos ev paKpy 


Xpovw 
Ounrav eppovtia’ 7 SiePOapras (ios. 
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Aristophanes again ridicules Eu- 
ripides in Equit. 1290. The 
immaN\extpyev occurred in the 
Myrmidons of #schylus. The 
Scholiast interprets it as BovAcu- 
7ns, adding, as a reason, that the 
cock was honored among birds. 


871. Dindorf reads immadex- 
tpvova leaving an anapest in 
quarta sede, contrary to Porson’s 
canon. It is probable that avex- 
tpvw was the Attic form of the 
accusative. Dobree mentions a 
passage where Reisig purposely 
inserts an anapeest to overset Por- 
son’s rule, just as he has for the 
same reason inserted a ye in 
v. 876, as second foot in a tri- 
syllabic word. 


872. onpetov eveyeyparro] ‘it 
had been painted as a sign.’ The 
wapacnpov, or ensign, by which 
the ancients distinguished their 
ships, was the representation of 
the god, animal, monster, or de- 
vice, from which the ship was 
named. Potter supposes it to 
have been a flag, but supports his 
opinion with no authority what- 
ever. 


873. Philoxenus, whose son and 
father appear to have had the 
same name, is mentioned by Aris- 
totle as a great glutton. Eth. iii. 
10. See Athenzus, i. p. 6. 


876. Elmsley reads ovy in. 
pe Qia xaix.7.dA. Edin. Rev. N° 
87. p. 85. The present reading 
is Reisig’s, excepting the ye which 
as observed above on v. 871, he 
inserted after ix. The custom of 
painting, monstrous figures of ani- 
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mals on Eastern tapestry is com- 
mented on by Vossius, in his notes 
to Catullus, p. 197. The archi- 
tecture of the temples in Hin- 
dostan at this day would furnish 
some curious patterns for a work 
of this sort. This tapestry is 
mentioned also by Aristotle, Mir. 
Ause, c. 119. Plautus, (Stich. 
Act ii. 1. 54.) calls them Baby- 
lonian. And Martial, 


Non ego pretulerim Babylonica picta 


superbe 
Texta, Semiramia que variantur acu. 
Ep. viii. 28. 
fEschylus calls this éracpa, 
Agam. 918. 


880. icyvava] ‘I thinned it.’ 
(Suidas.) Euripides here makes 
himself ridiculous in the eyes of 
the audience, by declaring that he 
deprived the art of the excel- 
lencies with which Eschylus had 
adorned it. 


881. emvAdAia] ‘dainty verse.’ 
(Mitchell, i. p. 56.) See Pax, 532. 
Acharn. 996. 


— Tevriio.w: | ‘beet-root.’ Span- 
heim in a note on these words 
cites the following passage from 
the ‘Geoponica’ of Sotion, re- 
specting the use of the revrAro», 
or cevrAiovy, which equally mean 
‘beet,’ as an external application 
in swellings: puywypevos Sé, k. 7A. 
“the juice of beet mixed with 
wax, and melted, and laid on with 
a rag, cures all complaints of a 
hard and tumid nature.” 

882. yvrov—annov |] : impart- 
ing to it the essence of trifles that 
I strained out from books.’ I 
have adopted the reading recom- 
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mended by Biset of awnfuy ‘ per- 
colans,’ instead of aw 0ev, ‘é 
moribus,’ as it is in all the edi- 
tions. In the Alcestis of Euri- 
pides (v. 983.) there is a passage, 
in which, though it is put in the 
mouth of the chorus, the poet 
seems to pique himself on his 
learning, and to imply that he 
displayed more learning in his 
compositions than his brother 
poets, But Aristophanes alludes 
in particular to the yveua: of the 
Sophists so continually met with 
in Euripides. 

884. To yevos etx av] ‘used to 
tell the history of the play.’ For 
this meaning of av added to any 
tense of the indicative, see Her- 
mann on Viger, p. 785. 


885. to cavrov| ‘Your own 
history.’ Alluding to the low 
origin of Euripides. 

886. wapn«’ dv apyov] ‘I used 
to leave nothing idle.’ Alluding 
again to the silent characters of 
/Eschylus, especially the Niobe 
and Achilles. 


887. vy] Aristophanes here 
makes Euripides, while he attacks 
the mute and useless characters 
of Aeschylus, pride himself upon 
having pursued a very opposite 
conduct, by putting a very con- 
siderable part of the dialogue in 
the mouths of inferior characters. 
A satirical stroke this on his not 
sufficiently discriminating his 
characters, as in the first part of 
his Hippolytus; where the ‘se- 
dula nutrix’ is a more important 
character, and has more to say, 
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than the ‘matrona potens’. Thus 
in the Acharn. 399. 


@ tpicpaxapr ‘Evpinisn, 
6E o SuvA0s ovTaT! capes axexpi- 
varo. 


And Aristotle, in his Poetics, (23) 
has blamed the Tragedian for 
introducing Melanippe as dis- 
cussing the philosophy of the 
Anaxagorean school, to prove to 
her father that the children she 
had herself born and conceived 
were the offspring of his cows. 


891. wepiratos, S:atpiBy. Schol. 
i.e. ‘disceptatio.’ ‘For on this 
point, at least, you cannot very 
well dispute.” The slightest ap- 
pearance of equality between the 
Athenians and their slaves, would 
have excited the jealous fears of 
that free people ; and their great 
poet himself is here made to con- 
sider even a theatrical approxi- 
mation of servants to their masters 
matter enough for a charge of 
high treason. What effect would 
the serious proposal of such a 
measure produce among some of 
our trans-atlantic brethren? 


892. rovroict Aare edisata | 
‘I taught these to speak.’ Bergler 
understands by rovroiwi the Athe- 
nian orators, and observes what 
has been remarked by Quintilian, 
that Euripides’s style is an excel- 
lent model for those who plead 
at the bar. But it seems from 
fEschylus’s reply to him that it 
has here a more general meaning. 
We shall also find Aschylus pre- 
sently charging him with having 
corrupted the language. of the 
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people in general, who were cer- 
tainly very fond of his verses. 
Aristophanes then makes him here 
claim merit from having formed 
their language. The whole of 
Euripides’s defence is carried on 
in the strongest vein of irony. 


894. ywvacpous}] ‘angular in- 
flexions.’ Harpocr. in v. Aristo- 
phanes here glances at the nicety 
and refinement of the versification 
of Euripides. 

898. ovro] ‘This audience.’ 
A reflection on the Athenians for 
their being pleased with the low- 
ness of the subjects, and the 
familiarity of style in Euripides’s 
composition. 

901. Cycnus, son of Mars, fell 
by the hand of Hercules, as did 
Memnon by that of Achilles. 
From the frequency of using bells 
as an appendage to horses, parti- 
cularly in religious processions, 
Longinus applies the word xwde» 
to the pompous ornaments of 
style. It appears that they were 
sometimes hung on the shields of 
warriors, to strike terror into the 
enemy ; and this is mentioned by 
Euripides himself, Rhesus, 383. 
Aristophanes may here have 
touched upon the representation 
of the Eumenides of Aschylus, 
where those goddesses were in- 
troduced with such a terrific 
chorus of attendants, as had the 
greatest effect upon the specta- 
tors, and even caused the women 
with child to miscarry. This 
gave occasion to a law that re- 
duced the number of the chorus 
from fifty to fifteen. 
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903. ®opyioiwos| This man is 
mentioned in the Eccles. v. 97, as 
hairy in his person; and the 
Scholiast says his rough aspect 
was Euripides’s chief inducement 
to place him in the school of 
ZEschylus the aypidro.os. 


— Meyaiveros] We have no 
further information of him than 
his appellation, ‘Manes,’ affords 
us, which was a common name to 
designate slaves. Aves, 523. 


904. capkacpomtvoxaprras | 
‘smiling bitterly (like Sinnis) 
the bender of the fir. capxaCw 
signifies primarily, ‘to open 
their jaws in tearing the flesh off 
a bone,’ like dogs. See Pax, 482. 
Sinnis was a famous robber in 
Attica, who, from his prodigious 
strength, was able to bend the. 
boughs of trees together, to which 
he then tied his prisoner, and 
afterwards unloosing the bands 
that held together the branches, 
he suffered them to recoil, and 
his victims were torn limb from 
limb. He was put to death by 
Theseus. Ovid. Met. vii. 440. 


905. KAerropwv xat Onpapevns | 
The craft and versatility which 
rendered the last of these a pupil 
worthy his master have been 
already mentioned. See note on 
v. 492. The first is said to have 
been ridiculed for his inertness, 
but nothing further is known of 
him. 

908. ov Xios, adda Kios] ‘No 
Chian, but a Cian.’ When the 
islands of Cia and Chios were at 
war with each other, it is said by 
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the Scholiast, that this Thera- 
menes was occasionally resident 
at each, and called himself either 
a Cian or a Chian, as he happened 
to be at either of these places. 


Eustathius, however, suggests 
the emendation of Keos for Kios, 
referring to a lucky throw of the 
dice when the game is desperate, 
and alluding to the conduct of 
Theramenes at the trial of the 
admirals after the engagement off 
the Arginusian isles, when though 
he deserved the most blame, he 
became their accuser, and excul- 
pated himself. 


May we not consider the words 
a common proverb, without refer- 
ence to any game, and, with Din- 
dorf, compare it to the fable of 
the bat, one while a mouse, ano- 
ther while a bird? See Xeno- 
phon, Hellen. ii. 25, and Heindorf 
on Plato, Protag. p. 577, which 
last passage is very similar to this. 


909. roiavTa cwhpoveiv] ‘to be 
so prudent.’ Refer to Porson’s 
note on Eurip. Orest. 1106. 


916. Kavacxorelv, wos ToT 
éyer] ‘and to enquire how is this?’ 
Casaubon, in a note on Theo- 
phrastus Char. p. 232, refers to 
this passage to shew how strictly 
the Athenians watched their 
slaves, and guarded against their 
thievish propensities. 


922. amedydoxev] ‘has eaten the 
herring’s head?’ Anaxilas, a 
Comic writer, in Athenzeus, viii. p. 
842, says, Tov KxeoTpews Karedy- 
Soxe To kpaviov. In some editions 
the reading is amedydoxe: but in 
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Dimeters, whether Iambic, Tro- 
chaic or Anapestic, the last syl- 
lable is not common. 


926. Eustathius (IL A. p. 849.) 
TH éAaiav, ehaay Arrixes. A pas- 
sage akin to the present one oc- 
curs in Athenzus, vi. p. 216. wa- 
rafas To TpvBriov Edn, pacriéev 
S edaayp. 

928. The Scholiast mentions a 
play (said by some to be the pro- 
duction of Plato the Comedian) 
called ‘Mammacythi;’ it is more 
probable, however, that these 
were the names of two idiots at 
Athens. 


930. From the Myrmidons of 
ZEschylus: Harpocration,: on the 
word wspowerexores, has added 
the two following: 

SopiAupavrous Aavawy poy8ous, 
ovs Mporémwxas Elow KALoLaS. 


It appears they were the words of 
some embassy to Achilles, entreat- 
ing his assistance. 

933. eéxros edawy| ‘out of 
bounds:’ literally, ‘without the 
olives,’ an allusion to the Hippo- 
dromia, around which were planted 
olives, to mark the limits of the 
course. The Scholiast suggests a 
sort of punning reference to the 
olives, just before mentioned by 
Bacchus, as the subject of com- 
plaint to the Athenian house- 
keeper. 


936. Sophocles, Elec. 371. pn- 
Sév mpos dpynv, mpos Vewv ws roir 
Aoyors | Everrw ayory Képdos, &c. 
Where the Scholiast says, xpos 
Opynv, avTt Tou ‘ opyidws’, Kal ‘xpos 
Biav’, avert rou § Brains’. 
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937. axpo.or ypwpevos tos iori- 
oow] ‘Using only the edges of 
the sails,’ i.e. ‘not full sail.’ Eu- 
ripides, Med. 522. axpoet — 
um exopapely [ Thy ony oropapyov, 
&c. ‘to run under your prating 
with the edges of the sail,’ i.e. “nat 
with full sail;’ a passage mis- 
understood by Elmsley. Horace ; 

Contrahe ventis nimium secundis 
Turgida vela. 

939. wadrov afeas ] Subaud. drs 

un, ‘See that you gradually bear 


up. 

Q41. ro avevua] By this is 
signified what Euripides expresses 
by @upou wvoas in Pheen. 411. viz. 
the passion of Aischylus, which 
might be compared to a violent 
wind. 


942. wupywoas] ‘having built.’ 
Hence Milton’s “ build the lofty 
rhyme.” The same expression oc- 
curs in an Epigram of Antipater 
upon /éschylus, as cited by 
Bergler : 

‘O tpayiKxov puvnua Kat oppucecaay 
aowdny 

mupywcas oriBapy mpweros ev cverrin, 

"Arayvaos "Evpopiwvos Enevawins 
€xas ains 

ketrar kvdaivey onpare Tpwaxpiny. 

943. Anjpov. So Tragedy was 
as Eschylus found it. 


ACT IV. SCENE II. 


944. AXscHYLUs enters upon his 
defence against the charges of Eu- 
ripides. An extract from Mr 
Mitchell’s excellent note on this 
subject will not be unacceptable 
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here. ‘Grandeur and ideal ele- 
vation—the contrast between in- 
ternal liberty and external neces- 
sity, and the formation thereby 
of the human mind to the power 
of suffering with dignity and con- 
stancy ; these had hitherto been 
the grand objects of the Greek 
Tragedy, to which Aschylus had 
directed the sublime seriousness 
of his mind, and Sophocles his 
severe wisdom. But under Euri- 
pides, the ‘ Attic Tragedy of state- 
liest and most regal argument’ 
was fast degenerating into home- 
liness and effeminacy; and the 
effect upon the public manners 
was becoming obvious.” 


To his characters of male and 
female vice, already mentioned, 
may be added that climax of ab- 
surdity, his Helen, who, as Span- 
heim observes on Aristotle’s au- 
thority, declares herself compel- 
led, for certain silly reasons, to 
commit parricide. The metre is 
the Aristophanic Anapeest. 


— fwervyia] ‘meeting.’ Which 
sense it bears in Aischy]. Suppl. 
93. Ovid has copied this in his 
opening of Ajax’s speech to 
Ulysses. 


945. This he says 
turning to Euripides. 


947. vovJeoira. This word js 
condemned by Thomas Magister 
as not Attic, but wrongly. See 
Oudend. in v. 


948. woAecw. Respecting the 
law of the fourth seat in the Aris- 
tophanic Anapeest. See Porson’s 
Preface to Hecuba, p. lvi. 


TOUTOD. 
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949. é« ypnorey Kai yewaiey 
poyOnporarouvs | ‘from upright 
and noble characters hast made 
them most depraved.’ This 
charge is brought against Euri- 
pides by Aristotle, Poet. 25. op6y 
S¢ emcripnows Kat adoyia kal poy8n- 
pia, Orav uy avayKns ovans ypyoeTat 
Tp Groye, Gowep ‘Evpimidns +H 
Avyic8ov rovnpig, eonep ev Opeory 
tov Mevedaov. The same rovnpia 
is displayed in the Menelaus of 
the Andromache. 


— anéda¢as] ‘thou hast ren- 
dered.’ Attic. Plutus, 210. Vesp. 
1478. 

950. reOvava:. The penultima 
short. In schyl. Agam. the 
same syllable is long, because 
there it is a regular contraction 
from reOvaeva:. Here it is a syn- 
copated form. 


The Scholiast and commenta- 
tors all observe upon the wit of 
this passage, the scene being in 
the Shades. We may, perhaps, 
preserve the joke by translating 
reOvava: ‘to go to Hell.’ Com- 
pare the avaBiany viv mwahw, above, 
v. 159. 


952. rerpamnyes] ‘men four 
cubits high,’ i.e. ‘of a just sta- 
ture, deserving the name of men.’ 
The epithet rerpaywvos was still 
more common in Greece, to ex- 
press a man whose dealings, like 
himself, were ‘on the square.’ 
Plato (in Protag. 339. and 344.) 
twice quotes the following line 
from Simonides ; 
auyp TeTpaywvos avev yoyou TeTuy- 

prevos. 
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— dSadpaccrodiras] ‘ shufilers 
off of public offices.’ Such are 
the tribe mentioned in Acharn. 
601, as serving in Thrace and 
Sicily for high pay. 

954. wveovras Scpv] ‘ breathing 
the spear.’ Eurip. Phen. 189. 
Equit. 435. 
Kakias Kat ouvxodavrias amvet. So- 
phocles, Elec. 612. dpe pévos wve- 


ovceay. 


° e Ul 
Ot Nveovres peyada. 


955. Oupous extra Boeious | ‘seven- 
fold souls.’ Ovid, 

——‘‘clypei dominus septemplicis Ajax.” 

Met. xiii. 2. 
The poet closes well schylus’s 
pompous description of the valor- 
ous spirit of the Athenians under 
the influence of his performances, 
by giving them sevenfold souls, 
borrowing his epithet from the 
shield of Ajax, as described by 
Homer, I]. vii. 

956. xpavoromy av p’ émerpinver 
‘he will wear me to death with 
perpetually introducing his hel- 
mets.’ Similarly Virgil, Ecl. vi. 62: 
“‘Tum Phaeétontiadas musco circumdat 


amare 
Corticis, atque solo proceras erigit alnos.”’ 


ie. canit, illa ita esse facta. 

The particle av expresses indig- 
nation at a tedious repetition of 
the same thing ; as Rhesus, 874: 

08 av Tov avtov mibov ob Ante 
Aeyov. 

957. e€edisatas. See Porson, 
Pref. ad Hecub. p. liii. 

959. Spapa “Apews pecroy | ‘3 
drama replete with war,’ viz. the 
‘Seven Chiefs against Thebes, 
upon which Aischylus particularly 
valued himself. Gorgias, in Plu- 
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tarch’s Symp. 7, 9, 10; «al ovy 
ws Topyias elrev, év tov Spapatuv 
avrou pecrov" Apews ceiver Tas ‘Extra 
ext OnBas. See Dr Blomfield’s 
Preface to his edition of this play. 


961. OnBaious remonxas avépeio- 
Tépous els Tov woAcuov] * you made 
the Thebans more courageous in 
the war.’ There is an intentional 
ambiguity in this passage. Bac- 
chus accuses schylus of misre- 
presentation, in making the The- 
bans braver than the Argives, 
which was contrary to tradition, 
and so gratifying the national 
pride of Athens’s bitterest enemies 
at the expence of her staunchest 
friends. /Eschylus, choosing to 
understand it as referring to the 
emulation of their ancestors, which 
his poems had excited in the Bceo- 
tians, takes the opportunity of re- 
buking Athens for remissness in 
military education; which as 
Pericles either could not or would 
not remedy, he thought fit to 
praise. Thucydides, ii. 39. 


963. ovx emt tovr erparecbe | 
‘you attended not to this,’ i.e. eis 
TQ WONEMIKG. 


964. The cesura may not fall 
upon a preposition or an article, 
according to Porson, (pref. ad 
Hee. liv.) who corrects this line. 
Here efra means ‘in the next 
place,’ (not in point of time.) 


— ddatas] ‘having produced 
the Persians.’ Another masterly 
Tragedy of Zschylus. 


967. IAYOT] < Alas! There is 
no passage in the Persians, as 
handed down to us, in which this 

I 
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word occurs ; but so inconsider- 
able an, expression, in fact little 
better than a direction to the 
Chorus, might easily have been 
altered or omitted. Aristophanes 
appears to allude to their praise 
of the deceased monarch; and 
reOvewros means, ‘the Ghost of 
Darius.’ M. Poinsinet, however, 
thinks the flight of Xerxes to be 
meant, considering it a slip worthy 
of Bacchus ; and mentions a simi- 
lar instance in a French play, 
where Charles the Ninth is killed 
at the battle of Pavia. But see 
Dr Blomfield on the Perse, 617. 


970. ‘Opdevs—xarédate] ‘Or- 


pheus instructed us.’ Rhesus, 
943 : 
Mvornpiov re Twv amroppyrev 
~wvas 


edeikev Opdeus. 
In the Anthology, i.c. 25. ep. 9, 
concerning Orpheus it is said, 


kat rederas pvornpisas etpero 
Baxyov. 

— tederal. Oucia, coprat, puo- 
tnpia. Hesych. The last is its 
meaning here. See Servius on 
Virgil, Ain. vi. 642. From this 
poet, the orgies of Bacchus, said 
to have been brought from Egypt 
to Greece by him, were called 
Orphica. 


971. Moveaios—vocwy | ‘Mu- 
seeus (instructed us in) the cure 
of diseases.’ This is claimed by 
Prometheus in Aschylus, (Prom. 
ssT,) ae 

et Tis Els VOOOY TETOL, 
ld > »* 9 a 
eveika kpaceas ntiwy axecuaroy, 
ais Tas awacas ¢fapvvovrat vocous. 
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Museus is supposed to have been 
son or scholar of Linus or Or- 
pheus. Virgil assigns him a dis- 
tinguished place in his Elysium. 
The Scholiast mentions his tomb 
in Phalerum. 


— ‘Heiodos. Pliny mentions 
Hesiod to have been the first poet 
who wrote upon agriculture. His 
‘Works and Days’ is well known. 
Virgil professes to imitate him: 

‘‘ Ascreumque cano Romana per oppida 
carmen.” 

973. aro rov—rAny Tovee | ‘from 
whence, but from this?’ 


974. Pantacles is said to have 
been ridiculed by Eupolis for his 
stupidity. 

Q75. éwenmev] ‘he was leading 
the procession. The allusion 
here is to the description of Paris 
in the I]. iti. 337-8. 

Kpaci 8 én’ ipBinw xvveny evru«rov 
eOnxev, 
“Immovpw* dewoy S€ Aopos xaburep- 
ew Eveve. 
This observation does our poet no 
great credit, if he really means to 
ridicule these lines of Homer. 
May we not suppose that this 
paltry remark is put purposely in 
the mouth of Bacchus, as an ob- 
lique reflexion on the ignorance 
of those who were appointed to 
decide upon poetical composi- 
tions ? 

977. Aapayos ijpws] ‘the hero 
Lamachus, i. e. ‘the deceased La- 
machus,’ the jjpws of the Greeks, 
answering to the Divus of Tacitus. 
The Acharnians (wherein this 
general appears in a very different 
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light) was acted in the 6th year 
of the Peloponesian War, the 
Frogs in the 26th; in the inter- 
val, Lamachus had been a distin- 
guished actor in the Sicilian Tra- 
gedy, and had there met his death 
in battle. Thucyd. vii. That he 
was a truly military character ap- 
pears from an answer which he 
made to one of his captains, who, 
being reprimanded by him for 
some neglect, promised to be more 
attentive for the future; ‘No,’ 
said he; ‘war will admit of no 
second fault.’ 


978. d0ev] i.e. from Homer, 
from reading whom /'schylus is 
said to have imbibed his inclina- 
tion for poetry. 

980. avrexreivew avrov Touracs | 
‘to place himself on a par with 
them.’ 


— carmiyyos. AEschylus, Sept. 
c. Th. 394. Virgil. G. ii. 83. 


981. The storiesof Phedra and 
Stenobeea, (called Antea by Ho- 
mer, II. vi. 152.) are well known. 
The Stenocbeea of Euripides is lost. 
The subject of his Hippolytus is 
Phedra falling in love with that 
person, the son of her husband 
Theseus by an Amazon. 


Spanheim expresses his asto- 
nishment that Aristophanes should 
make AEschylus so far forget him- 
self as to make this observation, 
when he has drawn Clytemnestra 
in his ‘Agamemnon’ murdering 
her husband for the sake of gis- 
theus. 


984. xovera mew] ‘to drink 
hemlock,’ like Sthenobea. 
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985. ovKx dvra Aoyou Tourov Evve- 
Onxa ;]| ‘Is not this the real story 
which I have composed ?’ 


Q88. Trois péev—rors d¢] ‘for as 
it is the master—so do the poets.’ 


989. AuxaBnrrous | ‘Lycabetti.’ 
Lycabettus was a mountain of At- 
tica, abounding in wolves, (whence 
its name) and afterwards fruitful 
in olives. A curious story is told of 
this hill. It is said that Minerva 
wanted to lay the foundation of her 
citadel at Athens, and for that pur- 
pose pitched on Lycabettus, which 
accordingly she was carrying 
through the air, when a crow met 
her with tidings of the discovery 
of Ericthonius, (for this trifling 
slip of the chaste Deity, see Ovid, 
Met. ii.) upon which the goddess, 
in a great passion, flung down her 
mountain, where it now remains. 
The fondness of schylus for 
geographical description seems to 
have been inherited, equally with 
his genius, by Milton. 


990. Porson reads [lapvyBer, 
from Photius on the word Iapuns. 
But Photius quotes from the first 
play of the Clouds. Ruhnkenius 
has noticed the confusion between 
Tlapuys and Iapvacos in a note on 
Timeus, quoted by Herman, 
Acharn. 346. Our own poet Gray 
has, by a slight error, written 
Tlapynbror for Tapyyciot, as noticed 
by Elmsley, in the Classical Journ. 
xi. p. 137. 

993. aAdAws ] ‘ On other grounds.’ 


— nuBeovs| ‘demi-gods.’ It 
will be observed that, in the whole 
Prometheus, Io is the only mortal 
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character; and she is approxi- 
mated to them by her singular 
fortunes and subsequent deifica- 
tion. In the Eumenides, Orestes 
and the Pythoness. 

995. apov karadeitavtos | ‘Which 
things I having exhibited.’ 


906. See the scene between 
Diceopolis and Euripides in the 
Acharnians. Another allusion to 
his bringing Telephus upon the 
stage dressed as a beggar. Tele- 
phus was the son of Hercules and 
Auge, and king of the Mysians. 
Being wounded by the spear of 
Achilles, he was told by the 
oracle, that he could only be 
cured by the spear which gave 
the wound: for which purpose 
he went to the Grecian camp dis- 
guised like a beggar. 

— edevoi not édrcewoi, the old 
reading. See Porson, pref. ad 
Hee. p. vii. 

997. ovx o¥v—bia ravra | ‘Why 
in consequence of this.’ 


— Tpinpap yet |‘ tobe trierarch.’ 
The triremes at Athens were built 
and equipped by the wealthier 
citizens, no particular number of 
men being nominated to this office ; 
but their number being increased 
or diminished according to the 
value of their estates, and the exi- 
gencies of the commonwealth. 
Potter, Ant. i. 86, where will be 
found an account of the extreme 
strictness with which the alleged 
disqualifications of citizens to un- 
dertake this, and the like offices, 
were examined. 

1001. wapa rovs iyOus] ‘at the 
fish-stalls. The Attics employ 

12 
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the name of an article to express 
the place where that article is pur- 
chased. oi ixOves bears the same 
meaning in Vesper, 785. See 
Schweigh. on Atheneus, ‘li. p. 
219. The circus, a part of the 
Athenian agora, was principally 
occupied by these stalls, where 
the wealthy and luxurious con- 
stantly resorted; fish, and parti- 
cularly the Copaic eel, being con- 
sidered among their chiefest deli- 
cacies. Acharn. 880. There is a 
very satirical stroke upon the 
Athenians for their luxury in this 
article, in the ‘ Knights’; where 
they are made to break up a 
public assembly, and to refuse to 
listen to a deputy from Sparta 
with an offer of peace, because 
they had just been told, that the 
riost delicate sort of fish were 
then selling uncommonly cheap. 


— avexviyev] ‘he is wont to 
emerge. This is the common 
meaning of the word; but I would 
suggest that it may rather mean 
‘he casts a longing eye upon;’ 
as wapaxurrew in the Acharn. 16. 
Eccles. 202. 


1003. Tapadovs ] ‘sailors.’ Schol. 


1005. Rhyppape, was the com- 
mon shout of the sailors. Hyppa- 
pe occurs, as used for it, in the 
‘Knights.’ The noise caused by 
sailors rowing with their oars was 
nitvdos, as Aischylus, Sep. c. Th. 
861. Euripides, Iph. T. 1346. 
whence the verb mvAevw, Vespe, 


673. 


1006. avrideyer | 
dicts.’ 


‘he contra- 
There is here a transition 
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from the plural to the singular. 
Euripides is here charged with 
having corrupted the language 
of the common people. A system 
of dimeter Anapests here begins, 
and continues to v. 1026. 


1010. Alluding to the birth of 
Telephus, as described by Euri- 
pides in his lost plays of Auge 
and Eolus. 

1011. ov (jv ro (qv) ‘to live is 
not to live.’ See Euripides, Hip- 
pol. 191. The Scholiast, in ano- 
ther place, quotes a passage from 
the Phryxus, to the same purport. 
But a still more pointed allusion 
seems to be made to the Polyidus, 
(Fragm. n. 2.) on which passage, 
see Musgrave. 


1013. ypappares] ‘anotary.’ 
Potter says that he was properly 
an officer attached to the ten re- 
presentatives of the Athenian 
tribes, which formed that council 
known by the name, of évdexa. 
In Acts xx. v. 35, our translation 
has it ‘the town-clerk.’ It ap- 
pears that these were chosen at 
Athens by the Orators, to read 
their laws to the people. 


Our poet supposes the manners 
of the age were corrupted by 
these improper representations, in 
which Euripides had drawn many 
of his characters vicious and pro- 
fligate—had exhibited others in 
very unbecoming situations, and 
put very improper sentiments in 
their mouths. - 


1016. Aaprasa & ovdets olds Te 
dépew] ‘but no one can carry a 
torch.’ See v. 114. The Pana- 
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thenea were divided into greater 
and lesser, the former being cele- 
brated on the 22nd of the month 
Hecatombeum, once in_five 
years; the latter was observed 
every year on the 20th of Thar- 
gelion. In this last there were 
three games, managed by ten pre- 
sidents elected out of all the tribes 
of Athens, who continued in office 
four years. On the first day at 
even there was a race with torches, 
wherein first footmen, and after- 
wards horsemen, contended ; the 
same custom was likewise observ- 
ed in the greater festival. The 
second contention was eliavdpias 
aywv, i.e. a gymnical exercise, so 
called because the combatants 
therein gave a proof of their 
strength or manhood. The place 
of these games was near the river, 
and called Panathenzicum. The 
last was a musical contention, first 
instituted by Pericles. In the 
songs used at this time, they re- 
hearsed the generous undertak- 
ings of Harmodius and Aristo- 
‘geiton. Meursius observes that 
the torch-race began from the 
pedestal of a statue of Prome- 
theus, that the competitors were 
three in number, and the prize 
was his who could carry his 
torch to the goal without extin- 
guishing it. From the practice 
here mentioned by Aristophanes, 
‘plage ceramice’ came into use 
as a proverb, to signify blows 
struck with the open hand, and 
in jest. 


1018. erapavavOnv] ‘I died;’ 
from evi, aro and avaivww. The 
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simple verb avw means ‘to dry ;’ 
hence avaiverOa: ‘to be dried up,’ 
like a dead body, or ‘to die.’ 


1021. vroAcirepevos] ‘last.’ Pol- 
lux, vi. 8, 44. 


1022. dewa rowv | ‘making dread- 
ful faces.’ The same expression 
occurs, in a different sense, in 
Nub. 387. 583. 


1025. wAareias (subaud yepoiv) 
‘with their open palms.’ 


1029. reivew Braiws] ‘to press 
on with firmness.’ 


1030. emepeldeaOat Topws | ‘to 
make a skilful stand.’ 


1034, avadépscbov] < disclose,’ 
(from Sépw ‘to flay’.) The old 
reading was avaséaiperov, which 
Dawes rightly pronounced barba- 
rous, but which he was unfortu- 
nate in endeavouring to correct. 
Misc. Crit. p. 240. 


1037. These ironical compli- 
ments on the taste of the audience 
are a severe satire on the decay of 
military spirit among the Athe- 
nians. 


1041. éorparevpevor elo: | ‘ they 
are men who have seen service.’ 
Alluding to the battle of Argi- 
nus. The freedom of the state 
was given to all who were present 
at it; and our poet seems to hint 
that poetical taste was at the 
same time conferred on them. 


1048. Duoes xpatiora:] ‘their 
talents are of the first order.’ 
Herodotus, i. 60. Demosthenes, 
Epist. 3. (vol. ii. p. 1477.) give 
the Athenians the same character, 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 
ASCHYLUS. EURIPIDES. CHORUS. 


THE contest between the two 
poets continues. Euripides in 
the commencement of this scene 
charges Aeschylus with obscurity 
in the enunciation of his plots, 
and quotes the Oresteia. Accord- 
ing to the Scholiast, the Oresteia 
was a tetralogia, comprising the 
Agamemnon, Choephore (of 
which Euripides quotes the open- 
ing) Eumenides, and Proteus, a 
satyric piece. 


1047. xpodoyous] The Greeks 
called the openings of their Tra- 
gedies, prologues. The Ravenna 
MS. reads cov, which is of the 
greatest authority. Euripides, 
therefore, addresses AEschylus in 
this line, and Bacchus in the fol- 
lowing. Most commentators read 
eo: which is an elegance certainly, 
but unsupported by authority. 


1054. ‘Eppy yboue] ‘Infernal 
Mercury.’ Brunck translates it 
‘terrestial M.’ But y@. alludes 
to his well known office of con- 
- ductor to the souls of the dead. 
This his melancholy appellation 
is passed over by the crafty god 
in his interview with Cario to- 
wards the end of the Plutus. 


— énonrevev| ‘administering 
the power derived from your 
father.’ 


1055. alroupeve | ‘thy supplant.’ 
‘Thomas Magister, on the word 
alrouna:, shews that the Attics 
used the middle voice of this 
verb instead of the active. 
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1058. rpia. Understand éxx or 
lauBeia. In Pherecrates, 

Kespyvouds jin wieiy GAA’ H iar, 
where «vAsxa is understood. Athe- 
neus, xi. p. 481. 


1061. paves} ‘you shall be found 
guilty of more than these three 
Iambics,’ i.e. more than these 
three shall be ridiculed by Euri- 
pides. 

1062. oveowes | ‘must I be silent?’ 
For this use of the conjunctive, 
see Dawes, Misc. Crit. p. 78. 


1068. ypapraxey ovpanov door] 
‘he has committed a very great 
blunder.’ Hesych. ovpanov, ro 
peya Kat uyndov. See v. 721. 


1064. opgs Gr: Anpeis | ‘look ye, 
you are a fool.’ These words have 
been given by some to Euripides ; 
but they are far better suited to 
Eschylus ; for Bacchus was evi- 
dently taking Euripides’s part. 
ZEschylus addresses Bacchus as 
uncourteously in v. 1078. 


1069. ‘Eppyv] i.e. Mercury, 
the patron of deceit and strata- 
gem. 


1072. "Epiovnov | ‘the Eriou- 
nian.’ By this name he is twice 
called in Homer, II]. xx. v. 73. 
and xxiv. v. 360. in the latter of 
which the Scholiast gives as its 
meaning, peyadwpedns. 

1077. pos .] ‘a grave-digger 
by descent.’ 

1078. ovx avBocpiav] literally, 
‘you drink wine that does not 
smell of flowers,’ i.e. ‘not good 
wine. Virgil, Geor. iv. 279, 

‘¢ Hujus odorato radices incoque Baccho.” 
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See the Plutus, v. 807. where the 
word av@ocpias also occurs. 

1079. BaadBos] Attic for BraBn. 

1083. Eubulus the Comedian 
derides Cheremon on the same 
point, for making use of the terms 
“water,” and “the body of a 
river,” in the same line, to ex- 
press a single stream ; 
idwp Te woTtapov capa dueTwepaca- 

lev. 

See Casaubon’s note on Athenzus, 
ii. p. 48. We may observe also 
the ws Hdouar Kal répropa Kat 
xaipoua: of the Chorus in the 
Plutus. The Scholiast quotes 
Homer in several places: 
Mnxert raide pido wodepiCere, unde 
payeoBov. : 

And also the 

Bao’ (6:,"Ip: rayeta. 

1087. ypyoov] ‘lend mea knead- 
ing tub, or, if you will, a tub to 
knead in.’ Latin, ‘Commoda 
mihi mactram, aut, 81 vis, ma- 
gidem.’ 

1089. éyov] i.e. Eerw Evyov, 
which is equivalent to éye:: ‘it is 
a very good one.’ éyov elegantly 
depends upon the éorw which is 
in the preceding clause; so in 
the Plutus, v. 371. ro 8 éorw ov 
TOLOUTOY, QAN’ ETEpWS EXOv. 

1091. éo6", dtw pery rarpas | 
‘is in any one’s power, who has 
his part in a country.’ Any per- 
son, who, after having been driven 
from his native country, was en- 
abled to return and reside there, 
was said xatepyeo8a:. But Eu- 
ripides censures Aischylus for 
applying this expression impro- 
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perly to Orestes, who had re- 
turned by stealth only, and was 
afraid to appear openly at Argos, 
where Agistheus, the murderer 
of his father, and his own avowed 
enemy, held the sovereign power. 

1092. GAdns oupdopas]| any 
calamity.’ aAAns is pleonastic. 
Porson, on Eur. Med. 298. 

1093. Demosthenes (con. Aris- 
tocr. vol. i. p. 636.) has these — 
words—* For it is evidently im- 
possible for a man to return 
(xaredOew) to a country whence 
he has not previously been ba- 
nished.” See the Eumenid. 459. 
Soph. Antig. 200. and Porson on 
Eur. Med. 1011. The preposition 
has precisely the same force in 
KaTayw. 


1095. ot @nur] ‘I deny.’ 
1096. Euripides, Elec. 88. 
Orestes says, 
adiypa: 8 éx Oeov ypnornpiov 
"Apyetov ovdas, ovdevos Evveiddros. 
— Tous xupious | i.e. Aigistheus 
and Clytemnestra. 


1097. Euripides would have 
made a shining figure (at least, 
as he appears here) among the 
Tragedians of Tom Thumb’s day. 
See the preface to that valuable 
Drama. 


1099. +o xaxov] ‘the error,’ 


called BAaBos in v. 1079. 


1100. It was customary with 
the ancients to raise a mount upon 
the graves of great persons; which 
Lucan mentions, speaking of the 
Egyptians: 

‘*Et regum cineres extructo monte 

quiescunt.”’ 
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1104. rpis Aeyowres ] This alludes 
to a well known custom. Homer, 
Od. ix. 65. 
wpiv Twa tev Seev érapey tpis 

exacToy auvcai. 
Virgil, En. vi. 505. 

‘< Et magna manes ter voce vocavi.” 
In like manner, Hercules, in 
Theocritus, calls Hylas thrice. 
This was practised only in the 
case of those who died in a 
foreign land, and whose souls 
were supposed to be recalled 
thereby to their native country. 
Aristophanes could not forbear 
a laugh at these customs and 
opinions. 

1106. Sis eixw ravrov] Com- 
mentators have produced two 
passages in Euripides, in which, 
they assert, useless repetitions 
are introduced. The first is in 
the Pheenisse, v. 1380. where, 
speaking of Eteocles and Poly- 
nices, he says, 

Sicaw orpatnye Kai dirk orpa- 

THAATA ; 
the other in the Orestes, v. 340. 

pin KTuTetre, pnd EoTw KTUTOS. 
It is but justice, however, to Eu- 
ripides (whom the commentators 
persecute with as much virulence 
as Aristophanes) to observe, that 
his best editors, Valknaer and 
Porson, expunge the former of 
these lines as spurious ; and that 
the latter, so far from a blemish, 
is peculiarly beautiful, as any one 
who is acquainted with the play 
will allow. 

1108. ov yap adda] ‘for.’ The 
ov and a\Aq neutralise each other. 
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See this phrase, Nubes, 232. 
Lysis. 55. 

— povetiw axovetea | ‘I must 
hear.’ Attic for axoveeov. 

1110. The opening of Euripi- 
des’s Antigone, a play now lost. 

1111. The industry of commen- 
tators has furnished us with the 
curious fact, that while Aischylus 
(Sep. c. Th. 774.) and Sophocles 
(CEd. Tyr. 1189.) both assert the 
happiness of CEdipus before his 
fall, Euripides himself (Phen. 
1589.) contradicts the assertion he 
has made here, by causing his 
hero to exclaim, ‘““O fate, how, 
from the beginning, hast thou 
engendered me to misery !” 

1118. é€€bcoav ev corpaxy | ‘ex- 
posed him in an earthen vessel.’ 
Children were usually exposed 
in their swaddling clothes, and 
laid in a vessel, (Eurip. Ion, 16.) 
which was sometimes called oc- 
T pakov and sometimes Yur pa. 
Hence yuzpifew is the same as 
éxTiOecOar, and yur pic pocas ExBeors. 
(Hesych.) Inthe Thesmoph. 512, 
an old woman is mentioned as 
carrying a supposititious child in 
one of these vessels, sealed down 
with wax, to prevent its cries. 

1120. ws ToAvBov nppnoev] ‘he 
went like a wretch to Polybus.’ 
npp- Gl. pera pOopas nrOev. It 
comes from é¢6w, and is explained 
by Hesych. The Attics derive 
the future, égénow, and its cognate 
tenses from the contracted form, 
as turtyow. See Lysistr. 459. 
1240. 

— oldwv tw rode. 


Phen. 27. 


Euripides, 
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1124. Ironically. Eraseinidas 
was one of the unfortunate com- 
manders condemned to death after 
the battle of Arginuse. Xenoph. 
Hellen. i. 7. M. Poinsinet has 
enumerated the names of those 
who fell with him, among whom 
was the son of the famous Pericles, 
who bore the same name. But that 
translator appears to mistake the 
meaning of his author in sayingthat 
Eraseinidas embezzled the public 
money sent out to supply his sol- 
diers with provisions and clothing. 


Another reflection on the cruelty 
of the measure in the condemna- 
tion and execution of the admirals 
at Arginuse. 


1128. amo Anxv0iov—diapbepa | 
‘I will annihilate with a little cup.’ 
The design .of Aristophanes, I 
imagine, here is, to shew that Eu- 
ripides was chiefly studious in his 
compositions of a certain correct- 
ness of numbers, and that his ver- 
sification owed all its beauty to a 
cadence he much affected. To 
prove this, Aischylus says, he 
will take any set of words, that 
will suit for the conclusion of 
an iambic verse, and let Euri- 
pides repeat as many of his pro- 
logues as he pleased, he would 
engage to affix them to one of the 
first three lines, and neither the 
versification or sense should be 
injured by it. 


What Bergler observes of ‘ the 
little cup,’ suiting in construction 
as well as sound, is correct ; but 
he has carried his.notion too far 
in attempting to make sense of 
the passage. 
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1131. Porson calls this line ‘in- 
signiter corruptus. On Euripi- 
des, Med. 140. §11. Dr Maltby 
(on Morell’s Thes. v. @vAaxiov) is 
mistaken as well as Porson. Din- 
dorf perceived the truth; for a 
tribrach is here used to suit the 
subject. 


1134. The opening of the Ar- 
chelaus of Euripides. 


1136. Aschylus, by constantly 
remarking Anxv@:ov aawrecev, ‘lost 
a little cup,’ would intimate that 
all the prologues of Euripides are 
historical, not dramatical. For 
these words will fit in and square 
with his prologues. 


In the Fragments of Callima- 
chus § 319, the Scholiast says that 
Tragedy came to be called Ayxv- 
Geos povca from this passage in 
Aristophanes. See Bentley on the 
passage. 


I am, however, inclined to sus- 
pect, that the words AnxuOov aww- 
Aeoev are not merely a metrical 
completion of an iambic verse, 
but have also a meaning equiva- 
lent to the Latin proverb, ‘Oleum 
perdidit’—‘he wasted his lamp- 
oil,’ i.e. misused his time; and 
that they contain a reflection on 
Euripides for the great pains he 
took in finishing his compositions 
—by the frequent polishing and 
retouching of which Aristophanes 
would insinuate he had destroyed 
all their spirit and vigor. 


1139. The opening of the Hyp- 
sipyle. Catullus, Ep. Thet. 391. 


‘‘Sepe vagus Liber Parnassi vertice 
summo.’ 
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— Ovpeoo:. Euripides, Bac- 
che, 137. 176. 


1140. xa8awroc | ‘dressed out.’ 
In the Eccles. 504, ovvarres. 


From davrew comes evnppevos, in 
Nubes, 72. 


— ev revxarc:. Euripides, Bac- 
che, 306. Iph. Tau. 1248. 


1145. The opening of the Sthe- 
nobeea. The Scholiast has sub- 
joined the half line omitted ; 


whovoiay apot wAaka. 
1146. Biov] ‘enough to live on.’ 


1148. upéo8a:] ‘to lower your 
sails.” Kuster prefers reading 
pot Soxet, ‘I advise you to lower 
your sails.’ Sophocles uses the 
same metaphor, in Elect. 337, 

wy & év Kaxois por weiv vpepmevy 

Soxet. 

1149. wvevocira:r. The Attics 
were fond of the Doric form of 
the future middle. Eurip. Hipp. 
1104. Aristoph. Plut. 496. 


1151. avrov—exxexowrerar] ‘It 
will be struck out of his hand.’ 


1153. A verse from the second 
Phryxus of Euripides of which 
Lucian in Macrob. (vol. iii. p. 
226. Riesk.) Plutarch, in his life 
of Isocrates, (vol. ix. p. 331.) and 
Hesychius on the expression, TAv- 
Kep Lidwvie, make mention. The 
Scholiast subjoins the omitted 
half line—ixer’ és OnBns wedov. 


There is a passage very nearly 
resembling it in the Bacche, 170. 
Kadpov éxxadre: Sopwv 
"Aynvopos raid, ds woAw Lidwviav 
Aireov. 
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1156. Siaxvaicy] ‘may spoil.’ 
Strattis; ‘Evpiwidou Sé€ Spaya de- 
Ewratoy diexvacce: quoted by the 
Schol. on Eurip. Ores. 269. 


1160. The exordium of the 
Iphigenia in Tauris. Pisa was 
the capital of CEnomaus, and the 
scene of his unfortunate chariot 
race with Pelops. After many 
contests between it and Elis for 
the presidency at the Olympic 
games, it was destroyed by the 
Eleans. 

1163. awosov] ‘Sell it by all 
means. The emendation of 
Dawes, the old reading being 
awodos, ‘restore it,’ or ‘pay it.’ 
See Misc. Crit. p. 243. 

1164. AapBavew and xaTadap- 
Bavew] ‘to buy, as Greevius (on 
Lucian p. 959. t. i.) shews them 
to mean in Aristophanes, as well 
as other writers. 

1166. The opening of the Me- 
leager, several lines of which will 
be found in Brunck’s note. 

1172. The Melanippe begins 
thus, to which Brunck has added, 
“EAAnv erxte. It would perhaps 
have been as well for Euripides, 
when he jokes Aéschylus for his 
Scamanders, to have recollected 
his own fondness for genealogy, 
so amply shewn in the Iphigenia 
in Tauris, and which was ludi- 
crously parodied by our author 
in his Acharnians, in a passage 
which Mr Mitchell has dressed up 
in great pomp. See his Arist. 
vol. i. p. 20. Acharn. v. 46. 

1175. cuca] ‘styes.’ Hesych. 
gua’ To én! Trois BAcpapars voonpa, 
OlTWES GUKWOLD. 
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— pv] ‘is natural.’ 

1177. exw ws avrov anoveitw | 
‘I have means to prove him.’ 

1179. Here follows a system of 
Glyconics and Pherecrateans. 

1182. avdpi—wyv] ‘aman who 
has composed by far the most and 
best odes, before any now still 
alive.’ The Tragedies of ischylus 
abound more with Choruses than 
those of either of his countrymen. 
His lyric parts are always sublime 
and poetical, though sometimes 
obscure. 

1187. Baxyetov avaxra] ‘in- 
spired prince.’ I have followed 
the interpretation of the Scholiast, 
though Spanheim refers the epi- 
thet Baxyetov to the custom of 
poets producing their plays ex- 
clusively (with the exception of 
the Panathenaic festival) at the 
feasts of Bacchus; whence, says 
he, they were called Dionysiaci. 
The expression avaf is applied, 
in the Perse, to rowers, who are 
said to be xwrwy avaxtes. So also 
in the Cyclops of Euripides, 86. 
Mitford’s translation of this word, 
as most general, appears best; 
Spanheim, however, applies it to 
the Tragic Throne, of which Ais- 
chylus had been possessed. 

Aristophanes designates /is- 
chylus by a term similar to that 
which Churchill applies to Dry- 
den, 


‘‘ Dryden ! thou great High-priest of all 
the nine!” 


ACT V. SCENE It. 

EURIPIDES. ZSCHYLUS. BACCHUS. 
Evuripipes attacks the odes of 
HEschylus. The first two lines of 
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this medley are from the address 
of the deputation to Achilles, 
(already mentioned in these notes) 
in the Myrmidons of Aischylus ; 
the third from his Psychagogoi. 


1189. deifecéy raya. Expressed 
fully in the Lysistr. 377. Toupyov 
Tay avro oeife:: ‘fact shall shew 
it presently.’ 

1191. Aoyovpar—AaBuv] ‘I will 
take some pebbles, and count 
them.’ : 

1192. See Aschylus, Choeph. 
847. and Dr Blomfield’s Glossary. 
This is a most unconnected cento 
from the different Choruses of 
#Eschylus. Frischlin in his argu- 
ment prefixed to this Comedy 
gives a description of this part, 
which may explain it better than 
anything I can say. ‘A prologis 
ad Choros transeunt; quos, ut per- 
peram ab schylo factos Euri- 
pides demonstret, ipse ex diversis 
ejusdem trageediis varia carmina 
ridicule consuit, quibus odiosas 
repetitiones annectit. Sed eandem 
illi et parem gratiam, idque majori 
cum venustate, reponit Aischylus.’ 

1194. The Arcadians honored 
Mercury in a temple near Cyllene, 
as their progenitor. Aiuwm refersto 
Stymphalis in Arcadia, where 
there was a marsh. 

1197. Timachidos says this is 
from the Telephus; Asclepiades, 
from the Iphigenia. 

1200. rpiroc—xowos] “ Here, 
‘Eschylus, is a third ‘toil’ for 
thee.” As much as to say, ‘the 
labour of defending thyself is 
trebled:’ a pun worthy of Bac- 
chus. 
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1201. pedrocovopor—oiyer] ‘the 
guardians of the Melisse are near 
opening the temple of Diana.’ 
The Scholiast says upon ped. oi 
Siavéeporres Ta THS wOAEwS, 4 OlKovY- 
ves év tq woe. Brunck asserts 
that they were the guardians of 
the Melisse, or priestesses of 
Diana. 

1204. From the Agamemnon, 
v. 104; on which see Dr Blom- 
field. 

1207. Understand zpeyew after 
Bovrdoua. Plutus, 953. és ro Ba- 
Aavetov TPeXE- He would go to 
the bath, because he was swollen 
with ‘toils.’ 

1209. oraow xiBapwdixwv vopov 
elpyaopemmy] ‘a stanza compiled 
from his lyric measures.’ Plu- 
tarch (de Mus. sc. vol. x. p. 652.) 
assigns the invention of this vo- 
pos to Terpander, and places 
among measures of this kind the 
‘Orthian.’ Timachides, according 
to the Scholiast, notices the use 
of these peAn by Hschylus. For 
the ordoipov, alluded to just above, 
see Aristotle, Rhet. 24. See 
Elmsley on Acharn. 176. 


1211. drws—nGas. This medley 
is compounded partly from the 
Agamemnon, v. 110, sq. (where 
see Scholfield’s note) and partly 
from other plays. See Brunck’s 
note on this passage. 


1212. prarro-Oparro-pratro- 
Opar. The Scholiast observes that 
the pAcws (‘paper-plant’), to which 
this word bears a resemblance in 
its beginning, abounded in the 
plain of Marathon. This word 
seems to have been an imitation 
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with the mouth of a twanging ac- 
companiment on the Cithara or 
harp. Euripides, whose Choruses 
were mostly of a moral and pa- 
thetic kind, is made here to play 
upon those of Eschylus as being 
composed in a very pompous and 
lofty style, merely to produce 
terror. 


1213. xpvravv xvva] ‘official 
bitch.’ It must be recollected that 
Euripides is the speaker; and, in 
justice to Aristophanes, be it ob- 
served, that the question of Bac- 
chus makes ample amends for the 
laugh in which our author has in- 
dulged at the expence of his fa- 
vorite poet. Aischylus was pre- 
sent at the battles of Marathon, 
Salamis and Platea: the loss of 
an arm at the second of which 
probably saved his life some time 
afterwards, when exposed to the 
judges on his trial for impiety. 


Euripides has submitted the 
words, Ziyya Svcapepiav, rpyravy 
xvva, in the stead of the words, 
Evpppova raydv, which are Hschy- 
lus’s, in the place above cited. 


1217. ivapats kvow aepopoiras | 
‘daring dogs, stalking the air.’ 
ZEschylus, Prom. 1020. 

WTHVOV KYOV Sadowos QETOS.' 


Agam. 139. mravoior Kuo TAT POS. 


1222. iponoerpopov peéAn ; | ‘the 
strains of a man turning the well- 
rope?’ The ropes alluded to, 
iuoviae, were used chiefly to sus- 
pend buckets in wells, and hence 
these strains were sung by slaves, 
avrAnrai, when employed in wind- 
ing up the well-rope for water. 
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1224. See the Birds, v. 741 and 
749, where Phrynichus is com- 
pared to a bee. 

1226. wopvdiwv. The old read- 
ing was ropvidwy. I have adopted 
Porson’s reading (in Dr Maltby’s 
Thes. Prosod. p. 823.) Porson 
has remarked the word ovcid:ov 
from Nicomachus in Atheneus, ii. 
p. 58, where the second syllable 
is long, inasmuch as the word is 
derived from ovoid. 

1227. cxodiwv Medrnrov | ‘catches 
of Meletus.’ The reading of Bent- 
ley (on Phalaris, p. 300.) Porson 
(see his note on the Argum. of 
the Clouds, and Dobree’s colla- 
tion) reads MeAnros as being de- 
rived from pedew. See too Athe- 
neus, xiii. p. 551. 

The scolia are mentioned in 
the Acharnians, v. 532. and the 
Wasps, 1222. They were so 
named because the songs were 
sung by the guests out of turn. 

— Kapwv avnuarev] Some 
commentators interpret this “ bar- 
baric strains,” on the authority of 
Homer, Il. xv. 867. others as 
“servile,” from the number of 
Carian slaves at that time in 
Greece. Cicero, Orat. c. 8. ‘Ita- 
que Caria, Phrygia et Mysia, 
quod minimé polite miniméque 
elegantes sunt, adsciverunt aptum 
suis auribus opimum quoddam 
et tanquam adipate dictionis ge- 
nus.” 

1228. syArwbyoera:] ‘shall be 
soon convicted.’ 

12380. éwt rovrov] ‘apud eum’ 
(Eurip.) h.e. cum huic cantica 
recitanda a me sint. Dindorf. 
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—ooTpaxois—xporovea |‘ where 
is she that rattles with the shells?’ 
Or, as an English poet would have 
said, 

“ Bring the marrow-bones and cleavers.” 
The lower sort of people for want 
of musical instruments used to 
beat the tune of their songs on 
any earthen vessel. A‘schylus 
then calls upon the muse of Euri- 
pides, as a low and paltry muse 
accustomed to such performances. 


—: 1238. *Adxvoves] A cento from 
the works of Euripides, meant 
to ridicule his affectation of re- 
fined versification. The first lines 
are a parody on the Iph. in Tau. 
v. 1089. “Opus, @ mapa ras we- 
tpivas, &c. Part of it is taken 
from the Meleager, and part from 
the Hypsipyle. 

1239. «nvicpara; vdacpara 
Schol. ‘threads.’ arynov, or anvat 
(Homer, Il. Wy. 762. and Lycoph. 
145.) ‘stamen.’ Hence Eurip. 
Or. 838. ypvcomnynrwv papewr. 
And in the Anthol. (i. c. 70. 
ep. 5.) 
piobia vv orabio renypois rnvic- 

Para KpoveEt. 

1240. “For these xepxides, it 
seems, were a sort of things, no- 
thing like the shuttles of ‘these 
degenerate days.’ Every one re- 
collects the ‘Arguto pectine’ of 
Virgil.” (Twining on Aristotle’s 
Poet. n. 127.) 

1241. From the Electra of 
Euripides, v. 438. The words 
payreta kat oradious, ‘oracles and 
stadia, are introduced by Aés- 
chylus, and must be taken as 
the accusative implying motion: 
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‘‘ where the dolphin was bounding 
to oracles and stadia, i.e. distant 
shores.” 


1244. From the Hypsipyle, ac- 
cording to the Scholiast. But 
in the Phenisse, 238. we read, 
woluxaprov oivavOas icica Borpuv. 
In the Perse, 627. yavos ayweAov 
for ‘ wine.’ 


1245. €A«ma nravoiTovov | ‘ care- 
curing tendril.’ Eurip. Iph. Tau. 
451. Troad. 525. 


1247. wooa rovrov | ‘this foot?’ 
The Latin of Brunck includes this 
in italics, though the sense seems 
rather to indicate its being ad- 
dressed to Bacchus. The Scholiast 
observes that wovs is here used in 
its metrical sense ; and if the pre- 
ceding line were an anapestic 
dimeter brachy-catalectic (though 
it will be observed, Brunck does 
not consider it such) possibly 
Aéschylus might find fault with 
the shortening of the last syllable 
in wAevas. 

1253. @ Nuxros ] The lines which 
follow are in imitation of the 
monodies in the Hecuba, (see v. 68. 
of that play) and of the Iphig. in 
Tau. 151. 


1255. ’Aisa wporodov] ‘minister 
of hell.” Eurip. Med. 981. *Atéa 
xoopov. Androm. 1048. ‘Aida 
dovov. Alcest. 123. "Aisa re mudas; 
in all which places it stands for 
*Atdos. 

1257. naiéa | Eurip. Hec. 70. 
peAQvoTTEpUYwV PATEp Oveipwv. 

1260. Euripides expresses the 
same in different words in the 
Hecuba, 609. 
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1261. These lines are said to be 
an imitation of a passage in the 
Eumenides. (qu. of Euripides?) 
The custom of expiating dreams 
by ablution is mentioned in the 
Perse of Eschylus, where Atossa, 
after relating a terrific vision, 
proceeds : 

Exe: 0 aveorny Kal yepoiv KaA- 

Aippoou 
Eravea anyys Euv Ountodkw yepi. 
So also Circe in Apollonius Rho- 
dius, iv. 670. Persius, 

‘* Et noctem flumine purgat.’’ Sat. ii. 16. 
See Brunck’s note. The metre 
being Homeric, idwp is a spondee. 

1263. wovrie Saipov] i.e. Nep- 
tune. rovr éxewvo. See the Birds, 
353. 

1266. ppovsy Tauvnn] ‘Glyce is 
gone.” Eurip. Iph. in Tau. 155. 
dpovdos yewwa: and Hecuba, 163. 
from which places the preceding 
lines were partly taken. 


— Nupoa: opecciyovo. From 


the Xantrie of Euripides. 

1267. w Mavia, firArAaBe] ‘O 
Mania, catch her.’ The Scholiast 
says that the complainant wishes 
herself mad, and therefore insen- 
sible of her woes. Mania was a 
female, as Manes a male slave. 

1271. xvepaios| ‘by twilight.’ 

Virgil, AEn. viii. 465. 
** Nec minus Acneas se matutinus agebat.”’ 
A parody on that beautiful Chorus 
in the Hecuba, v. 900. Meaowx- 
Tos wAAUMaY. 

1277. eBadrov. For instances of 
these repetitions, see the Helen of 
Euripides, v. 195. Ibid, v. 208. 
Iph. in Tau. v. 188, 
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1278-9. These lines are from 
the Fragments of Euripides’s 
Cretan Priests. 


1281. A Cretan 
nymph so called from dixrvo», 
‘a net,’ either because she was 
the inventress of hunting nets, 
or as having been caught in a 
fisherman’s net when she flung 
herself into the sea to avoid the 
pursuit of Minos. She was a 
follower of Diana, and the Cre- 
tans worshipped her for that 
goddess. 


Aixruvya. 


1283. Sivpous aveyouca Aapra- 
das—'Exara] ‘Hecate in either 
swiftest hand holding up a fiery 
torch.’ 


On old coins Hecate is repre- 
sented with torches. She is call- 
ed apdinvpos by Sophocles Trach. 
and gwodop’ ‘Exarn by Eurip. 
Hec. 576. and her statue was 
worshipped with the r\apadsovyia 
in the island Zerynthus, accord- 
ing to Lycophr. 1179. 


1284. mapadnvov | ‘light me to 
the house of Glyce.’ 


1285. gdwpav] ‘to detect.’ As 
in the Nubes, 499. 


This genuine story of a Cock 
and a Bull is intended as a banter 
on Euripides’s style of monodies, 
or his introduction of lyric num- 
bers in the dialogue part, the low 
subjects of his compositions, and 
his general affectation of painting 
after nature. 


1291. ruporwAgca: téyynv] ‘to 
weigh out the art of poets like 
a cheese-monger.’ 
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1296. ya tov} ‘I declare.’ The 
ancients frequently omitted the 
name of the Deity, whom they in- 
voked to witness the truth of their 
attestations. They did this out of 
reverence to the god. Here we 
may understand, A/a or ’AqoAAw 
or Ilocesa. Spanheim quotes a 
very apt passage from Philo, (de 
special, legg. t. ii. 271. Mang.) 
who, after speaking of persons 
who are unwilling to make an 
oath before others, adds imme- 
diately, ciw0acw yap avapbeyéa- 
Mevot TOCOUTOY vy TOV, 1} pa Tov, 
undev mpocrapavorres, mpopacer 
TNS @toKxorns, Tpavovy Spxov py 
yevopevoy. Similarly in an Epi- 
gram of Philodemus, 
mevre Sidwow eves tn Seva o Seiva 

Tadavra 
kat Bwel ppiccwy, cal, pa tov, obdé 

kadnyv. 

See Matthie’s Greek Grammar 
on this phrase. 


1297. ris Twp emiTuyovTov | ‘any 
common person.’ 


ACT V. SCENE III. 


BACCHUS. XSCHYLUS. EURIPIDES. 


A LARGE pair of scales is brought 
upon the stage, by which the two 
poets stand. The wadoriyé, here 
used for scales, in the Peace, 
v. 1248. is used for the platter 
with which the game Cottabus 
was played. In the Choephore, 
v. 287. it occurs as a scourge; 
and in the Rhesus of Euripides, 
v. 303. as part of a horse’s trap- 


pings. 
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1302. wpivay eye opey xoxxvoe | 
“till I shall say ‘cuckoo’ to you.” 
In the Birds, v. 506. the cuckoo 
is spoken of as king of Pheenice, 
at whose bidding the Pheenicians 
would harvest their wheat and 
barley. 


1304. The opening of the Me- 
dea of Euripides, where see Por- 
son’s note. 


1305. From the Philoctetes of 
Eschylus. To the Spercheius, 
the ‘king of streams,’ in his fa- 
ther’s land, Achilles offered his 
hair on the death of Patroclus. 
Homer, II. xxiii. 144. 

— Bovvopa vr’ émorpopai] ‘and 
pastures, haunts ofoxen.’ Frisch- 
lin’s interpretation, ‘pascuique 
vortices’ is absurd. Hesychius 
rightly explains emorpopai by 
SiatpiBar, Siavra. 

1306. pebec8e ] Porson’s reading 
instead of peOcire. See his note 
on Eurip. Orest. 141. 


1307. +o rovde}] Understand 


pépos Tov orabpou. 


1310. wos ewrepwpevov] ‘a 
winged verse,’ i.e. so light, that 
when placed in the scale against 
JEschylus’s, that scale rose up. 


1311. avriornca] ‘to weigh it 
against.’ 


1313. From the Antigone of 
Euripides. Peitho (worshipped 
under the name of Suada or 
Suadela, at Rome) was fabled 
to be the offspring of Venus and 
Mercury. Her symbols were a 
thunderbolt, chains of flowers, 
and the caduceus of her father. 
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1314. From the Niobe of 7és- 
chylus. The passage is more 
fully preserved by Stobeeus. I 
cite it as it seems to answer to 
the preceding passage of Euri- 
pides. In the last line it is re- 
markable that Persuasion is re- 
presented powerless over Death. 
Movos Oewv yap Oavaros ovdupwvepa. 
ovd’ dv Tt Ovey ovd emiamevowy AaBass, 
ovd éoTi Bwpos ovdé wawviCerac 
povov b€ wei0e Saimovwy awocTaret. 

1315. xai and ye must be joined 
together: ‘let go; for again s- 
chylus’s scale descends.’ 

1318. This is a sly sneer at the 
sophistry of which Euripides was 
80 enamoured. 


1322. BeBrnxe— tetrapa] ‘A- 
chilles has thrown quatredeux.’ 
Brunck observes in his note, that 
this is intended to ridicule the 
Telephus of Euripides, in which 
the principal characters are in- 
troduced playing at dice. Con- 
zius supposes it to allude to the 
superiority of Eschylus, who has 
before been addressed by this 
name. 


1324. From the Meleager of 
Euripides. 

1325. From the Glaucus Pot- 
niensis of Aischylus, to which 
Brunck subjoins this line: 


ow wen, a 9 ’ 
immo ep tmrsows joav eumepuppevor. 


1328. éxarov ’Avyirria] ‘not 
even an hundred Egyptians could 
lift them.’ See the Birds, v. 1133. 
Herodotus mentions the hard 
labor to which the Egyptians 
were compelled in building their 
pyramids, were there no higher 
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testimony of such compulsion. 
Had the Comedian lived in our 
day, he probably would not, on 
this occasion, have neglected Mr 
Belzoni. 


ACT V. SCENE IV. 


BACCHUS. PLUTO. ASCHYLUS. 
EURIPIDES. 

Baccuus cannot think of giving 
judgement between Euripides and 
JEschylus ; the former of whom he 
holds to be ingenious, whilst from 
the latter he has received the 
highest entertainment. This was 
a trick of Aristophanes, to keep 
Euripides (who, so far from being 
dead, was doubtless one of his 
audience) in suspense. This trea- 
cherous morsel of praise, carelessly 
thrown to that poet, could not but 
lead him to hope that at least 
Bacchus would not decide against 
him. In order to strengthen this 
false idea, Aristophanes pretends, 
a little further on, that Bacchus 
has sworn by the Styx to declare 
Euripides conqueror ; and yet, in 
spite of all this, he has managed 
to give the palm to /schylus. 


1333. dvdpec copoi | ‘the men 
are clever.’ 


1334. 8 EyOpas yevnoopar] ‘I 
will incur hatred.’ #schyl. Prom. 
120. rov mac: Geois 8° ameyOeias 
Herodotus, Clio, 206. 
d¢ jovyias eivar. Euripides, Pheen. 
482. 

kat py 30 éyOpas rede Kal dovov 
podwy. 

1343. rovrov afew uor doxw | 
‘him I shall take back, I think.’ 

K 


erOovra. 
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1344, "AAx:@iadov. It appears 
that this was after the retreat of 
Alcibiades to the Chersonese, on 
the unfortunate issue of the battle 
fought by his lieutenant, Antio- 
chus, against Lysander. 


1345. dva Troxel | ‘is in doubt;’ 
literally, ‘is in hard labor.’ 

1347. A quotation from the 
‘Guards’ of Ion. Suidas in v. 
ovys. and inv. Lipuo:. Athenseus 
mentions Ion of Chios the writer 
of ‘the Ppovpoi (lib. iv. c. 25.) 
See Casaubon on Athenzus, p. 
318. He also wrote a play called 
Poingé or Kaweis. (Bentley’s 
Epistle to Mill.) 

1349. Euripides, Hec. 862. 

Gérovra pev p’ exes 

cot fupmwovnca, cal rayvy wpocap- 

Kéeoat’ 
Bpadvy 8, 'Ayasors ef dia BAnOyoopa:. 

1850. peyadra S€ Brawrev. See 
Taylor on Lycurg. p. 323. Ais- 
chines c. Timarch. init. Thucy- 
dides, viii. 60. 

1351. Euripides, Med. 408. 

els pev EGON’ apn yavorara, 

kaxwy S€ wapTwy rexToves copw- 

TATA. 


1353. ov ypy Acovros, &e. This 
and the foregoing passage, 
woe? pev, exOaipa Se, Bovrerar 8 
EVEL, 
are cited by Plutarch in his life 
of Alcibiades, (c. xvi. p. 29. t. ii.) 
and give us a just idea of his 
character, who, with abilities to 
do his country the greatest service, 
was rendered very dangerous to 
it by the extreme height of his 
ambition. This, Aristophanes 
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hints, had been encouraged by 
the Athenians, who had raised the 
lion to his present fierceness by 
their violent partiality to him, 
particularly their very flattering 
reception of him after his first 
retreat from Athens. 


It is worthy of note, that this 
sentiment is expressed by Euri- 
pides plainly, in his Troades, 
v. 718. respecting Astyanax, and 
under the same allegory in the 
Heracleide, v. 1005. where Eu- 
rystheus speaks to Alcmena of 
putting to death her grandchil- 
dren. Valerius Maximus quotes 
this passage, but attributes the 
saying to Pericles instead of As- 
chylus. (lib. vii. c. 2. n. 9.) 


1354. umnpereiv] understand 
xen: ‘there is no need to breed 
a lion’s whelp—but there is need 
to submit to him.’ 


1355. dvoxpirws exw | ‘I have 
a difficult task to decide.’ Euri- 
pides, in Erectheus, 

"Awdous yap avros duoKpirws Eyw wept. 

Eschylus, Prom. v. 663. 

YXpnopous aonpws Svecpitws 7 elpn- 
pA€vous. 

1359. wrepwoas Ka.] ‘if any 
one having winged Cleocritus 
with Cinesias.. The former was 
celebrated for his immense size, 
the latter for his extreme slender- 
ness: and the poet means to hint 
that this would be a good way of 
getting rid of both of them. Here 
is an instance of the nominative 
absolute, instead of wrepwoavros 
vwos. As in the Plutus, 277. 
See Valcknaer on Eurip. Pheen. 


THE FROGS. 


p- 101. and Hippol. 23. Sopho- 

cles, Antig. 259. 

Aoyar 3 vy GAANAoiew Eppolovy Kaxoi, 

purak eheyyev pudaxa. 

Refer to Matthie’s Grammar. 
1366. ov pavbavyw |] Strato, the 

Comedian, (in Athenzus, ix. p. 

382.) has imitated this: 

ov pavOaves Tourwv ovdev, ovde Bov- 
Aopar, 

Gypuorepos ei’ wal awhws por 
diaAeyou. 

The Scholiast quotes a common 

proverb in nearly the same words. 


1368. The ridiculous scheme 
which Euripides had been sug- 
gesting was probably a banter on 
the very absurd plans that had 
been proposed for the public 
benefit. Dropping this, he now 
enters into general politics, and 
marks his disapprobation of the 
ministers and their measures. 

1370. I have retained the read~ 
ing preserved by Suidas in v. 
cagecrepov. See Porson, Opus- 
cula, p. 382. 


1373. Nadapnses. Either because 
these sentiments of Euripides 
were taken from his Palamedes, 
or from the original genius of that 
warrior, to whom, among other 
discoveries and inventions, the 


.game of chess is ascribed. Athe- 


nus, 1. p. 17. has quoted this 
line of Eupolis: 
Hadapndixov ye rovro rovfevpnpa 
Kat godov. 
1377. woev; i.e. ovdapos. He- 
sych. 
1379. mpos Biav] ‘out of ne- 
cessity.” So pos avayxny; ampos 
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xaipov, ‘opportunely ;’ xpos eveé- 
Beav ‘piously ;” rpos qdovny, ‘ plea- 
santly.’ 

1880. The phrase mes dv aware; 
‘how could one save?’ is illustrat- 
ed by Dawes, Misc. Crit. p. 207. 

1381. 4 pyre yAaiva pyre cicvpa 
ouppepe | ‘whom neither a woollen 
garment, nor one of skins suits?’ 
The opposition of these two vest- 
ments is not very clear. Pindar, 
Ol. ix. 146. calls the first “a warm 
protection against the chill air,” 
Wuxpav evdiavov dpdappaxov avpav. 
Probably the first designates the 
more polished, the xadowgyao: of 
Athens, and the latter their rude 
churls, their xa8¢pparaand Cleons. 


1382. avasvce. This is generally 
taken for the future active; ‘dis- 
cover, I conjure you, whether the 
city can recover again.’ I take it 
to be the second person of the 
future middle, ‘if indeed you 
will return up again to earth;’ 
and then the exe? in the next line 
will mean ‘above,’ i.e. ‘on the 
earth.’ So Cesar, (in Plutarch, 
vit. Pomp. c. 57.) daou yap av ts 
‘Iradias yo Kpovow Te rool THY 
ynv, avadvoovra xal weCixal Kat 
iWTIKAL OUVAMELS. 

1385. Suidas in v. ryv ynv. 
When in fact they should act up 
to the oath which was taken by 
the young Athenians in the tem- 
ple of Agraulos, and implied that 
they would consider wheat and 
barley, and vines and olives, to be 
the limits of Attica: “by which,” 
says Plutarch, “they were taught 
to claim a title to all lands that 
were manured and fruitful.” With 
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this may be combined the advice 
of Pericles, in the last oration re- 
corded of him in Thucydides, 
book ii. 

1387. mopov] ‘their navy as 
their revenue, their revenue as 
loss.’ There is a play upon the 
word xopos, which bears two 
meanings, ‘ratio comparande pe- 
cunie,’ and ‘expeditio... Here 
aropia is used as it is in Thucy- 
dides, ii. 19. for advvayia, and the 
whole sense of the line is, that as 
the Athenians would find their 
navy their best resource; so, on the 
other hand, their weakness would 
be shewn in land expeditions. 


In the last scene of this act we 
find a satirical stroke. at certain | 
wopicrat, ‘persons who suggested 
plans for the improvement of the 
revenues.’ 


1388. Bergler remarks on the 
custom of the tributaries to come 
to Athens with their complaints 
against each other, and whereby 
the populace was principally sup- 
ported. 

1392. 7 unv. These particles are 
used peculiarly when an oath is 
made. 

13938. Another allusion to the 
obnoxious line in the Hippolytus, 
611. Euripides’s sophistry is here 
retorted upon himself. See Thes- 
moph. v. 275. 


1394. For avOpwrev thus added 
to superlatives, See Porson, Preef. 
ad Eurip. i. p. uxii. Euripides 
forgets he is speaking to a god. 
So, in the Birds, Hercules ad- 
dresses Neptune thus;  damovi’ 
av0pwrwy Tocedov. 
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1896. See Acharn. v. 287. 
Equites, v. 1234. 

1397. Parody of a line in the 
olus of Euripides. Brunck (see 
his note) mentions a repartee of 
the courtezan Lais to the Trage- 
dian, in which she twits him with 
the same line. 


1899. Brunck has adduced three 
passages, from the Phryxus, Poly- 
idus and Hippolytus, in which 
this idea is found. In the next 
line, Aristophanes alludes to the 
practise of sleeping on skins. 

1401. yopetre Toiny, o Arowee. 
The verb plural is often joined to 
a vocative singular, when, though 
one person only is addressed, the 
speech is directed to many. Ly- 
sistr. 1166. ager’, a yal, avrois. 
Vespz, 975. Terence, Adelph. ad 
fin. “Eschine, effundite, emite, 
facite, quod vobis lubet.” Sopho- 
cles, GEd. Col. 1104. 1112. 

1404. A system of Trochaic 
dimeters. 

1413. Zwxpare. Euripides lived 
upon a footing of the greatest in- 
timacy with Socrates. Aristo- 
phanes supposes that he learned 
from him the Aadla, or familiar 
style of conversation, which he 
had introduced into his Tragedies. 


ACT V. SCENE V. 

PLUTO. ASCHYLUS. CHORUS. 
1426. 80s rovri. Pluto’s pre- 
sents are supposed to be halters. 
Cleophon has been mentioned be- 
fore. Nichomachus was a scribe, 
against whom Lysias spoke. Of 
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Myrmes and Archenomus nothing 
is known. But all appear to have 
been men unworthy of the light 
of heaven, and fit only for Hades, 
(v. 1430.) 


1484. Adimantus was an Athe- 
nian admiral, suspected of being 
in the pay of Sparta. Xenophon, 
Hell. i. 4. 21. He was the son of 
Leucolophus. 


1441. cogig] ‘in genius.’ Quin- 
tilian (Instit. x. 1.) leaves the 
question of superiority undecided: 
Cicero gives the palm to Sopho- 
cles. Orat. c. 2. 


1447. mpoweprere | ‘escort him.’ 
Allusion seems to be made to the 
Eumenides of Zischylus, v. 1008. 
wpos pas iepov TeVsE TpoTomWOY 
tre’ and 1025. Pluto addresses 
the Chorus of Myste. 


1450. wpwra. This is partly 
from the Glaucus Potniensis, 
partly from the Eumenides, v. 
1010. 


1454. Krcopav. He was of the 
number of those, who were against 
the peace, and who, before this, 
after the victory gained by the 
Athenians at Cyzicum, opposed 
the Spartan envoy who petitioned 
for atruce; (Diodorus, xiii. c. 53. 
where see Wesseling.) and again 
after the battle at Cynossema, 
according to the Scholiast on 
Eurip. Orest. p. 153. 

Aristophanes had before charged 
him with being a foreigner; and 
now bids him fight in his native 
soil, i.e. among the Barbarians. 


END. 
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